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FRANZ SCHUBERT: A STUDY. 
By FR. NIECKS. 


THE PIANOFORTE WORKS. 
(Continued from page 21). 


OF the shorter pieces I will specially notice only the 
most important—the J/mpromptus and the Moments 
Musicals. There are two series of impromptus, Op. 90 
and Op. 142, each consisting of four numbers. In the 
first series Nos. 2 and 3 seem to me the finest. The 
Allegro moderato, which opens Op. 90, drags its weary 
length through seven pages. The composer is for ever 
harping on the same string, unmindful of the limits of 
human sympathy and endurance. At first he infects us 
with the same lazy, doleful languor which must have 
engendered this impromptu, but by-and-by we lose 
patience with him, and finally, no longer master of our- 
selves, we give vent to our pent-up feelings, and relief to 
our over-strained good-nature (limited by selfishness), by 
calling him a bore. Shade of Schubert, forgive ! I cannot 
help myself, great as my admiration for you is, the truth 
must be spoken—d.e., what I think to be the truth. This 
music surrounds us with a vast, endless waste ; we are 
oppressed as by the sight of a slowly-heaving sea under 
a leaden sky, or by the pitiable moans of the wind over a 
bleak country. This, however, refers to the whole, 
without prejudice to the beauty of some details. How 
differently are we impressed by No. 2! What vivacity 
and nimbleness! Our every nerve begins to tingle in 
sympathetic response. And then there is not only light- 
winged activity, but also thoughtfulness, pithy energy, 
and determination. This impromptu is a very effective 


pianoforte piece, and a well-rounded harmonious compo- 
sition, contents and form being commensurate. 












































I cannot agree with those who think that the following 
number is inferior to the rest. Perhaps their musical 
palates, spoiled by a too exclusive indulgence in spicy 
dishes, cannot appreciate plain food like this. The piece 
conjures up before my mind an expressive, maidenly face, 
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soft and lovely in its outlines, with eyes turned trustfully 
heavenwards. These lines, the subtle interpreters of a 
beautiful soul, are mirrored in Schubert’s melody ; although 
the beseeching expression grows sometimes more fervent, 
yet there rests over the whole a heavenly calm, which 
gives the piece its peculiar charm. 


No. 2, 


Andante. ' 
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To come down from poetry to prose, from the beautiful 
to the useful, I may add that it affords good practice to 
the student in learning how to sing on the piano, an ac- 
complishment which comparatively few players, especially 
of the amateur class, possess, and one which is certainly 
worth more than the mindless and heartless pianoforte 
tumbling which still too much infests our drawing- 
rooms, and is too often offered and taken as true art. 
Consequently, we must not wonder that people are found 
who consider music a pretty, meaningless thing, to amuse 
children with, to which serious men submit only in 
vacant hours after dinner, &c. 

The fourth impromptu is neither so homogeneous in its 
parts as the preceding ones, nor are these parts so 
interesting as those of the second and third numbers. 
The beginning of the first section promises more than the 
sequel fulfils. Instead of bread we get stones—that is, 
instead of thoughts, phrases. The first part of this im- 
promptu may pass as pretty arabesques, and as a study 
of arpeggios for the right hand may be practised with 
advantage. The C sharp minor section surprises ; any- 
thing else, one thinks, might have done as well. 

Op. 142. Four Impromptus. We need not discuss the 
idle question whether Schubert may or may not have 
intended Nos. 1 and 2 for the first two movements of a 
sonata. It is of no consequence whatever. Schumann, 
who propounded this supposition, dwells upon it very 
lovingly. Granting that the F minor impromptu has the 
form of a first sonata movement, what does this prove? 
Are we to look upon all pieces which show any similarity 
to that form as fragments of sonatas? The character of 
the work must not be left out of account, and in this 
case the dreamy diffuseness of thought and looseness of 
construction seem to contradict the supposition of its 
having been intended for the movement of a sonata. 
But, whatever we may think about this question, all will 
agree with Schumann that “‘Franz Schubert’ is whispered 
on all pages of the first two impromptus,” and also that 
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“the first was created in an hour of suffering, as it were, 
meditating on the past.” This piece has a peculiarly 
soothing effect, one experiences a sensation such as when 
alone on a beautiful, calm summer evening, one hears 
the plashing of the waves, the distant sounds of voices 
on the water, and the strokes of the oars. It is with 
distance of time as with distance in space, it softens and 
beautifies everything. As time covers the cold stones 
with rich-coloured moss and lichen, so he shades our 
memories with forgetfulness and illuminates them with 
the colours of our imagination. The addition, “as it were, 
meditating on the past,” was needed to explain the words 
“hours of suffering,” for the melancholy of that hour had 
a sweetness in it which made it almost akin to volup- 
tuousness. Only in one or two places some of the sharp 
bare edges of the moss-covered rock become visible. 


No, 3. 


a Allegro moderato. 
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The third Impromptu in this book may be passed by ; 
it is not of much importance. 

The last, an Allegro scherzando, Hungarian in character, 
is avery spirited piece. Strongly pronounced in its rhythm, 
piquant in melody, it glitters with appoggiaturas, shakes, 
runs, and skips. Restless it dances and runs to the end, 
here and there by the way putting itself into a coquettish 
pose (No. 5, 4), and ‘at last finding rest after-a descent 


-| through a:scale of six octaves at the goal of the contra F. 
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If a severe critic may find things to censure in the first 
impromptu, the second offers him only opportunities for 
praise. It is all the world’s favourite, the best beloved 
of the impromptus, and perhaps has made more friends 
than any other pianoforte piece of Schubert’s. The dull 
brooding over the past gives way to brighter pictures of 
the future. Here is more activity. Quickened life keeps 
the thoughts, the thoughts keep the feelings awake and 
in a constant flux. In the contemplative first part (No. 
4, a) the composer looks forward with a quiet, contented 
cheerfulness, a smile playing around his lips ; he is stirred 
up to energy at the beginning of the second part (No. 4, 6), 
after which a plaintive thought (No. 4, c) leads into the 
first theme. The trio exhibits a state of greater agita- 
tion (No. 4, d). The billows of the soul, which are at first 
low, rise higher and higher, till at last exhaustion brings 
back the former peaceful calm. 
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The series of pieces which bear the modest title of 
Moments Musicals are, 1 think, more perfect and 
poetical than the impromptus, if we except one or two of 
these. Indeed they deserve a better name. “ Six Musical 


Poems” would describe their nature more adequately. Of 
course, if you take the word “musical” in its best sense 
it is even more than on an equality with “ poetical”; for 





is not musi¢ theessentve of poetry ? 
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No. 1 is morning-like, pervaded with serenity and 
freshness. It is as yet early; men have not begun to 
disturb the harmony of nature by their busy noises. i We 
inhale voluptuously her sweet breath, and open our souls 
to the power of her silent eloquence. 


No. 6. 
@ Moderato. 
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The second “Moment,” through which speaks a sad 
yearning, and whose melodies may be said to be woven 
out of sighs, is still finer than the first. The two themes, 
in A flat major and F sharp minor, alternate with each 
other, the former occurring thrice, the latter twice. 
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No. 3, a short pretty piece, in } time, is again Hun- 
garian. : I have already several times. had occasion 
to point out Schubert’s liking for the national music-of 
Hungary; indeed, the instances where our composer 
made use of Hungarian melodies, or was inspired by the 
spirit of that music, are very frequent. A.W. Ambros, 
the excellent musical historian, who not long ago was 
taken away from his labours before he had finished his 
great work, Geschichte der Musik (three volumes are 
published, stopping short at Palestrina’s time ; a fourth 
volume he is said to have left ready, or nearly ready, for 
the press), has made some interesting remarks in reference 
to this.: Speaking of how nationality influences: com- 
posers, and gives a distinct physiognomy to their tenden- 
cies, he observes that'sometimes also a composer becomes, 
as it. were, naturalised in a foreign country, and, instances 
the Italians Spontini and. Cherubini, of whom the one was 
transformed into a Napoleonic Frenchman, the other 
into a German ; the German. Flotow, who .adopted the 
manners of a Parisian man of the world ; and Meyer- 
beer, who had commercial transactions with, and became 
the. esteemed friend of, all the world. . He then continues 
thus: “Most remarkable, perhaps, is. Schubert’s pre- 
dilection for Hungary, which, with its unspeakably attrac- 
tive, fresh and natural poesy, he could find a few miles 
beyond the: St. Marx turnpike. Peculiar melodic ca- 
dences, daring rhythms, bold heroic, fire behind -appa- 
rently sad melancholy, and along with them flashes of an 
almost mad gaiety, all these are characteristics of the 
Magyar national songs and dances... One must-have 
heard this music, which can,almost be called a product of 
nature, played on the spot by the tabulous-looking figures 
of the Zigeuner, this violin-playing, which has a serpent- 
like charm about it, inorder to understand the kindling, 
inspiring effect upon the Magyar hearers, and to feel one’s 


self infected by it. Schubert has, as it were, sent all this 
to the school of Western culture. The Hungarian element 
has, however, so penetrated into his blood that it appears 
sometimes half concealed, sometimes openly, in his instru- 
mental music. His great symphony is a picture of Hur- 
garian life, where now noble Magyar heroes, brandishing 
their sabres, ride past, now Zigeuner pursue their myste- 
rious nocturnal occupations. The second motives in the 
first allegro and in the finale, especially the latter with its 
four emphatic beats, are very much in the style of Magyar 
national melodies; the motive of the Andante quasi 
allegretto might, indeed, pass for one of them. Something 
similar is to be met with in the Moments Musicals. 
The Hungarian March for four hands is well known,” &c. 
(Die Grenzen der Musik und Poesie). As this has to be 
considered when we come to the C major symphony, 
we may now pass on without commenting on it. 

In No. 4 we imagine a mind beset with anxieties and 
doubts, fluttering about in restless helplessness (No. 8, a) ; 
the D flat major (No. 8, 4) shows brighter visions, often, 
however, darkened by black despair (No. 8, c). 
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No. 5, a short characteristic piece in F minor, hastens 
to the end in breathless agitation ; irritated stubbornness 
fuming, and spitting firé. The bars in major with which 
the piece closes (No. 9, 4) let us surmise that the worst is 
over, the fuel well-nigh spent. 


No; 9. 
Allegro vivace. 
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No. 6, the last of the Moments Musicals, is the pearl 
of the series. One might call it “resignation,” only what 
one word can ‘express, or even indicate, these- ever- 
changing harmonies of the soul, that follow each other in 
a constant flux and reflux of dissonance and consonance ? 
Now the mind is overcast with thoughts of sadness; now 
the sun of hope breaks through the clouds with a mellowed 
light; now we hear’a heart-rending cry. full of anguish, 





which stirs up to revolt. against heaven; now there is 
intoned.a-bymn of praises;... 4, oe 
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But what are words? Mendelssohn said truly, musical 
thought is not too indeterminate, but too determinate ; 
“Words remain ambiguous, music is understood by all 
aright.” Well, this Moment Musical is one of those works 
that speak to you in the distinctest and, because of its 
subtilty and idiomatic richness, least translatable of lan- 
guages. And what gives to the language this great power 
of expression, making it the reflector of the soul, is har- 
mony. When I say harmony, I do not think only of 
chords, but also of the influence it exercises on, and how 
it refines and develops, the nature of melody. O you 
whimsical Jean Jacques, who called this divinest of human 
attainments a Gothic and barbarous invention (see 
Rousseau’s Dictionnaire de Musique—article, Harmonie), 
what are we to think of you? Would you have changed 
your mind if you had known the achievements of Beet- 
hoven, Schubert, Schumann, and the other interpreters of 
the heart? Perhaps not. Our love for our own-begotten, 
ill-formed notions, makes us blind to the light of truth, be 
it ever so bright and beautiful. 

And now a few words about Schubert’s dances, many 
of which are, indeed, “little fairies hovering, over the 
earth, no taller than a flower,” as Schumann said of the 
“First Waltzes,” Op. 9 (Pauer’s edition, vol. ii., page 124). 
This reminds me of a mistranslation in Coleridge’s 
English version of the Life of Schubert, where in one of 
the quotations from Schumann, he is made to say the 
reverse of what he actually did say. For the benefit of 
the readers of that translation who are not acquainted 
with Schumann’s writings, I may perhaps be allowed to 
correct .the mistake. Mr. Coleridge has the passage 
thus : “ How I love the Sehnsuchtswalzer, steeped in a 
hundred virgin thoughts ! How I dislike the three last! 
which, as zsthetic errors in the main, I can’t forgive the 
composer.” Whereas it ought to run somewhat like this: 
“T do not like the Sehnsuchtswalzer, in which a hundred 
maiden-feelings have already bathed themselves, nor can 
I forgive their author the last three, which are in relation 
to the whole an ezsthetical blunder.” AHumanum est 
errare. To a translator in a hurry such a mistake will 
easily happen. I¢ is another question whether a trans- 
lator should ever be in a hurry. But let this pass. Only 
a Schubert could produce trifles of such gracefulness and 
“ dreamy thoughtlessness ;” only an Austrian could pour 
forth melodious dance-measures of such happy, easy 
joyousness, One likes to imagine the composer sitting 
at the piano, improvising dances for his Terpsichorean 





friends, as—so his biographer tells us—he did sometimes 
for hours, repeating those dances which pleased him 
best, in order that he might remember them and after- 
wards write them down. The many sets of waltzes, 
galops, Landler, Ecossaises, and German dances, however, 
contain, mixed up with much that is truly charming, a 
great deal of inferior matter, so that an anthology from 


1| these different works would be a desirable thing and a 


welcome gift to all lovers of Schubert and refined dance- 
music. The only attempt in this direction I know of is 
that of Charles Hallé, who selected twelve waltzes and 
Landler for one of the numbers of his Pianoforte School. 
Of course it will be said that a volume containing most of 
the dance-music and much more besides can be had at a 
trifling price, and that a selection would probably cost 
more than the collective works. This is true enough, 
but what I am thinking of is the amount of pleasure that 
may be derived from these dances, not what amount of 
money they will draw from our purses. There is a good 
deal of truth in Ruskin’s condemnation of cheap books : 
they are not a wholly unquestionable good. The fact is 
that few people will take the trouble of culling the best 
and throwing the rest aside, but unless this is done the 
inferior parts will weaken the better ones, as water does 
wine. Now, seeing that the wine offered here is not very 
strong, anything that dilutes it may justly be objected to; 
therefore, let us have the essence. It would be a sin of 
omission to speak of Schubert’s dance-music without 
mentioning Liszt’s delicious “ Soirées de Vienne, d’apres 
Schubert.” The second volume of Schubert’s pieces, 
edited by Pauer, contains ten sets of dance-music, 
and besides these and the works already mentioned, 
a grand heroic and a grand funeral march, then of 
posthumous works an adagio and rondo, Op. 145, thirteen 
variations, and five pieces. This, however, does not 
exhaust the list of published works. The Leipzig 
ublisher, E. W. Fritsch’s systematic alphabetical cata- 
ogue of Schubert’s compositions that have appeared 
in Germany, mentions an adagio in E, three pianoforte 
pieces in E flat and c (Leipzig: Rieter Biedermann), an 
allegretto (Vienna: Gotthard), Reliquie (Relic, an incom- 
plete sonata published by Whistling, in Leipzig), and a 
number of marches and dances. But although this 
increases the bulk of Schubert’s legacy, it hardly makes 
us any the richer. The real addition which art received 
through Schubert to the domain of pianoforte literature 
is far from being proportionate to the quantity he pro- 
duced. Indeed, much of what he has written would have 
sunk long ago into forgetfulness, much would never have 
risen to the surface of publicity, did not his excellent 
works buoy up the inferior ones. Having dwelt at more 
or less length on the most important pianoforte works for 
one performer, we may leave this part of our subject, and 
glance at what Schubert has accomplished in his compo- 
sitions for four hands. . 
* The literature of original compositions for four hands is 
not very rich at the present day, and was much less so at 
the time Schubert wrote. Few of the duets of that or 
any earlier time had vital power enough to live till now. 
Mozart, Beethoven, Onslow, Hummel, Clementi, J. B. 
Cramer, &c., may be named as survivors in the various 
stages between vigorous health and pitiable decrepitude. 
And though Moscheles (who indeed was born three years 
before Schubert, but outlived him nearly half a century), 
Volkmann, Reinecke, Raff, Schumann, and others, have 
since then made valuable contributions to this literature, 
arrangements predominate, and the names of Diabelli, 
Beyer, Czerny, Herz, and hoc genus omne form an over- 
whelming majority. How is it that no composer of any note 
has attained in his pianoforte duets the same excellence 
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as in his best pieces of any other kind? How is it that 
so many of our foremost composers for the pianoforte 
wrote either nothing or merely insignificant trifles for four 
hands? Think only of Mendelssohn and Chopin. Still 
this is not difficult to explain. The musical thought of a 
ianoforte-player will naturally take a two-handed form 
excuse the word), the practice of his whole life giving, of 
course, a certain mould to his thoughts. This seems to 
me incontestable, for if you deny it, you must also be pre- 
pared to deny the fact that pianists write more effectively 
for their instrument than non-pianists. How does Spohr, 
the violinist, write for the piano? You may go even a 
step further, and compare the composing virtuoso with 
the pianoforte-playing composer. A composer who writes 
a duet does so, one may be almost tempted to say, with 
malice prepense. He says to himself, “A duet isa market- 
able article ;” or, “I never tried the thing, let me see what I 
can do in this line;” or, “This pupil of mine wants to have 
something to play with her sister on her mother’s birth- 
day,” or something of this kind. But rarely, if ever, I 
think, did a four-handed (once more your pardon) thought 
rise Pallas-like, all armed, from the head of the composer. 
What a poor show do Beethoven’s sonata, marches, and 
variations for four hands make beside his wonderful 
creations for two hands! Mbozart’s duets—the four 
sonatas, fugue, variations, &c.—bear a comparison with 
his pianoforte works for one performer better; none, 
however, equals the best of his sonatas for two hands. 
And here we must remember that many of these last 
were occasional compositions, work done to order or by 
desire, and fashioned to suit a certain player or certain 
circumstances, and not inspired revelations of the artist. 
As I said before, the works of these two masters, and a 
few more, very likely exhaust the list of noteworthy duets 
which existed when our composer wrote his. Schubert’s 
compositions of this kind are more numerous than those 
of any other composer. In Peters’ edition they take up 
three goodly volumes, and a slimmer supplementary one, 
consisting altogether of twenty-six works, many of them 
series of pieces, most of them of considerable extent, some 
of truly Schubertian length. And yet these volumes do 
not embrace all his duets. But these compositions are 
not only more numerous than those of any other com- 
poser, they may also measure themselves with the best 
that has been written for four hands. Here, however, 
still more perhaps than in the case of the dance-music, 
because of the greater importance of these compositions, 
a judicious selection would be sure of gaining the grati- 
tude of duet-players. The duo, Op. 140, towers above all 
the rest. Of agrand symphonic character, it is, although 
not one of the most individual, still one of the most suc- 
cessful of his compositions in the larger forms. Every one, 
of course, knows that Schumann declared Schubert 
must have intended it for a symphony, and also how 
Joachim took advantage of this hint, and arranged it for 
the orchestra, so nothing need be said about this. Now, 
this work differs so much from all the other. duets, in 
spirit as well as in form—the two sonatas, Op. 30, and the 
posthumous one in C minor, on account of their inferiority, 
being out of the question—that it would not bé advisable 
to incorporate it in a selected edition of Schubert’s works 
for four hands. Foremost among those which deserve 
to be enrolled, I. would name the Grandes Marches 
Héroiques, Op. 27 and 40, all of which are, however, not 
equally heroic. Next may be mentioned the fantasia in 
F minor, Op. 103, and the Divertissement a la Hongroise, 
which, although somewhat lengthy, are full of delightful 
music, now and again melodiously sweet, and piquant in 
rhythm and harmony. Of the variations, Op. 10, in E 
minor, and Op. 35, in A flat, distinguish themselves as 


favourable specimens. The “ Deux Marches caractéris- 
tigues” and a few other pieces might also find a place in 
such a collection. These, I think, would make a nice 
handy volume, and represent fairly Schubert’s achieve- 
ment in this branch of composition. But besides the 
pieces named, there are yet a number of variations, 
marches, polonaises, rondos, dances, &c. The motto of 
the rondo, Op. 138, Votre amitié est invariable, seems to 
me to describe the character of a great portion of them, 
and the piece itself may serve as a good sample. No 
demands are made on our intellectual or emotional facul- 
ties ; we are pleasantly entertained without exertion on 
our part. It is a better kind of drawing-room music. — It 
allows people to talk, and even makes them talk better ; 
it does not shock the ear of the connoisseur, whose 
divided attention will carry him safely past the occasional 
shallows of Schubert’s thought. This, however, does not 
apply to the duo, nor do I wish it to be applied to most of 
the things I have recommended for a select edition, which, 
although not without their faults and weaknesses, are too 
good for a mere background for gossip, and a musical 
accompaniment of tableaux vivants. Indeed, were*it not 
for a few works among the compositions for two hands, 
one would feel inclined to rate Schubert’s duets above his 
other works for the pianoforte. But the sonata in A 
minor, Op. 42, the first movements of the one in D major, 
the Fantasia, Op. 15, the Fantasia, andante, minuet, and 
allegretto, the Moments Musicals, and two or three of the 
impromptus, decide the question in favour of the compo- 
sitions for one performer. 

(To be continued.) 








THE HUNGARIAN ELEMENT IN THE WORKS 
OF GERMAN MASTERS. 

(Continued from page 22.) 
IT would be an interesting task to trace, step by step, 
the influence which the Hungarian style has exercised 
upon the works of classical masters. That therein it plays 
a more important part than is probably generally sup- 
posed it would be easy to demonstrate. It will suffice, 
however, to point out a few salient instances, as suggestive 
of further researches. 
Premising that it was our own Thomas Percy who, by the 
publication of his “ Reliques of Ancient English Poetry,” 
awakened an interest for our old ballads and national 
songs—an example which was quickly followed in Germany 
by Biirger, Goethe, and others—it not unnaturally followed 
that researches should be made for the tunes with which 
these old ballads and songs were originally allied. Among 
the composers of the eighteenth century who contributed 
towards raising the national song from the low estate 
into which it had fallen as something common-place, 
trivial, and inartistic, Joseph Haydn, that genial master 
and reformer of instrumental music, claims our first atten- 
tion. During the thirty years, from 1760 to 1790, that he 
held the post, at Eisenstadt, of conductor of Prince 
Esterhazy’s private band, which was composed mostly of 
Hungarian musicians, he must have had ample oppor- 
tunities of familiarising himself with the national Hun- 
garian style from them, as well as from intercourse with 
the lower orders, among whom, in his leisure time, he 
was frequently thrown by the peculiar terms of his en- 
gagement. The unbridled merriment of the Frischka, 
played by the Gipsies who were to be met with at every 








village festival, could not but exercise an influence upon 
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him. It was, however, the humorous and playful, rather 
than the wild, lawless, and. unrestrained. side. of their 
nature, which most attracted him,. This is to be inferred 
from the roadeau a/? Ongarese, in his trio in G major, No. 1, 
and from the finales of many of his symphonies, especially 
those of the “ Salaman” set, in which a rapid 3 and ¢ tempo 
predominates, and bold syncopations and unexpected tran- 
sitions richly abound. _As particular instances it suffices 
to, quote the second subject of the finale of the well-known 
symphony in D (No. 4, the second subject of the ‘first 
movement of the “military” symphony, and especially 
the Magyar march-like second subject. of the first move- 
ment of the symphony in B flat (No. 9), which com- 
mences, not in F, as would be naturally expected, but 
in D minor. 

Mozart, from his courtly and cosmopolitan life, was less 
exposed to the influences‘of Hungarian national music ; 
direct. traces. of it are hardly, to be. found in his. compo- 
sitions, and what there are seem to have crept in uncon- 


sciously. That he did not disdain recourse, to, a foreign | be 


element, for the sake of special national and local colouring, 
may. be seen from. his opera. Die Entfiihrung aus dem 
Serail, and the alla Turca finale of the pianoforte sonata 
in A, in which the employment of the Asiatic style, so 
closely akin to the Hungarian, cannot escape notice, 

it was Beethoven, however, who was probably the first 
of the great masters consciously and intentionally to 
adopt the Hungarian national element.as a factor in the 
higher art-forms. The occasion was the opening of a new 
theatre in Pesth, in 1812, for which ceremony Kotzebue 
wrote a dramatic piece, founded upon Hungarian historical 
matter, and for which Beethoven composed music illustra- 
tive of the prologue, “ King Stephen” (“Ungarn’s erster 
Wohlthiater,” .as it was at first known),. and for the 
epilogue, “ The Ruins of Athens.” 

In “ King Stephen” one cannot fail to recognise the 
Hungarian element in the leading themes of both move- 
ments of the overture; in the “Sieges-marsch” (especially 
in the trio); in the chorus for female voices, “ Wo die 
Unschuld Blumen streute,” marked “ andante con moto all’ 
Ongarese,” and in which at starting the motive accompa- 
nying the voices is identical with the axdante of the over- 
ture; andin the final chorus. In the “ Ruins of Athens,” 
though there may be traces of the Hungarian style, espe- 
cially in the march and chorus in E flat, with its episode 
in G minor, the foreign element, noticeable chiefly in the 
“Jannisaries’ march, the chorus of Dervishes, the pro- 
cession march and chorus, “Schmiickt die Altare,” is rather 
of a Turkish-Oriental character than Hungarian proper. 
But in this and other similar instances (e.g, the finales 
of the A major symphony and the quartett in E minor) 
where Beethoven seems to have had recourse to the Hun. 
garian element, it must be said that an idealised Hun- 
garian style has been the result... Even when under a 
mask, Beethoven’s individuality was such that he never 
could hide his identity. 

. We now come to Franz Schubert, the contemporary. of 
Beethoven, and his survivor for but a single year. He 
seems to have been more strongly influenced by the 
national Hungarian style than any other German master, 
unceasingly, in, his latter days, drinking it in until it 
became a part and parcel of himself, and doing more than 
any other to bring about a fusion of foreign Hungarian 
material with home German forms, It came about in 
this way (as Kreissle von-Hellborn tells us in his “ Life 
of Schubert ”):—In 1818, when Schubert had passed his 
twenty-first year, he accepted an engagement from the 
Count Johann Esterhazy, as resident music-master. to his 
family. He became an established favourite of the family, 
according to agreement passing the winter with them 





in Vienna, and frequently visiting them in summer at 
their estate at Zelész,,in Hungary... Here he became 
acquainted. with the national Hungarian Slavonic airs, 
which, whenever he heard them, either played by Gipsies 
or sung by. the castle servants, he noted down, with a view 
of .resetting them artistically, and giving them his own 
exquisite embellishments, . Each of the subjects of the 
“ Divertissement a la, Hongroise”, (Op. 54) he got from a 
kitchen-maid in the Esterhazy family, whom he heard 
singing, as she stood before the fire-place, on his coming 
home froma walk with the Baron von Schonstein, a friend 
of the Esterhazy family, and one of his great admirers, 
As he went away he bert humming to himself the tune 
he had heard, and.the following winter it appeared in the 
“ Divertissement.”,, The year 1818 seems to have been a 
turning-point in his career. Previously to it, hardly a trace 
of the Hungarian element is to be met with in his compo- 
sitions ; nearly all his subsequent works are more. or less 
strongly impregnated with it. Among these may specially 
particularised, on account of their style of modulation, 
harmonisation, and rhythm, the sonatas in A minor (Op. 
42 and 143), the impromptu in F minor (Op. 142), the 
great C major symphony (No. 9), the “moment musical” 
in F minor, the sonata in B flat, the theme with variations 
Op. 84), the quartett in G[major, the sonata in D major 
Op... 53), .the,,unfinished symphony in B minor (first 
movement), the quintett.in C major, some of the four- 
handed marches, and many of his songs, But in all these 
works it manifests itself very differently ; in some, as in 
the finale of the A minor sonata (Op. 42), and the im- 
promptu in F minor, it.may be traced through entire 
movements; in some, as in the C major symphony, 
throughout. entire works; but in others, more often 
sporadically in episodical and transitional passages. It 
would be easy to quote instances of bold and unex- 
ted modulation, as well as of harmony, which Schubert 
rrowed from the Hungarian Gipsies. We might point 
also to the Hungarian national march-rhythm and to 
syncopations, not to be found in his German music, which 
he latterly often employed. As exemplifying both these 
rhythmical traits it suffices to recall the first part of the 
opening movement of the A minor sonata (Op. 42). Here, 
at the outset the “first. subject,” which is pervaded by 
the Hungarian. stvle (notice.the ‘‘ beats”), has hardly 
established itself before we light upon the characteristic 
syncopation alluded to.. The “second subject” exemplifies 
the aational march-rhythm, That this is started in the 
tonic (A minor) instead of in the parallel key (C major) 
into which it merges, and which at its close it so suddenly 
relinquishes, is also a national Hungarian characteristic, 
As further examples of this national march-rhythm, the 
following. quotations—({1). from the finale of this same 
sonata, and (2) from the first movement of the C major 
symphony—may be adduced :— 


No. x. 
Allegro vivace. ( “3 
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No. 2 progress which in Germany immediately followed the 
Allegro ma non troppo. ih it deaths of Beethoven, Schubert, and Weber, we come to 
re } a Mendelssohn and Schumann. In Mendelssohn, though 

















As an instance of syncopation (rhythmus a//a zoppa) 
carried to its extreme limits, the following passage from the 
second movement of the D major sonata (Op. 55) is most 
pertinent :— 














It would be easy to quote numerous other passages from 
the C major symphony (especially from the andante 
and finale) in substantiation of its. Hungarian character. 
But though critics and commentators may have differed 
in their interpretation of its poetical intent, its Hungarian 
character has been so readily admitted by all, from 
Schumann downwards, that further illustrations seem 
unnecessary. 

Though it is in the C major symphony that Schubert 
has most strongly revealed himself as a naturalised Hun- 
garian, the Hungarian influence is also to be traced in 
many of his songs. It is to be found to some extent in 
the “‘ Schone Miillerin” series. In “Pause” one recog- 
nises the Hungarian march-rhythm, and in “ Mein,” at 
least the introductory ritornello, whether designedly or 
not, is identical with a well-known Hungarian vo/kslied, 
“ Bocza, bocza tarka.” The later “ Winterreise” series is 
still more strongly marked by Hungarian reminiscences 
both rhythmical and harmonical. Among those in which 
the Magyar element is most apparent may be enumerated 
“Gut Nacht,” “Gefrorne Thranen,” “ Die Wetterfahne,” 
“Auf dem Flusse,” “Riickblich,” “ Irrlicht,” “ Rast,” 
“Der greise Kopf,” “Der Wegweiser,” “ Muth,” and 
“ Der Leiermann.” 

Attention has already been drawn to the close connéc- 
tion between Magyar and Gipsy music. No~German 
master of an earlier date has drawn more largely upon 
the latter than Weber in his opera Preciosa, as might be 
instanced by reference to the overture, march, and ballet 
music of the same. But here it should be observed it is 
Spanish, not Hungarian-Gipsy music, that he has requi- 
sitioned. Though Weber is said to have been the first to 
familiarise Germans with the genuine national Polonaise, 
and though he utilised the melodies, both of his own and 
foreign nations to a large extent in his compositions, the 

Hungarian style but seldom attracted him. We can only 
call to mind the Rondo Ongarese (1811) for bassoon, and 
the Allegro Ongarese (1818) for pianoforte (four hands), 
Op. 60, No. 4. 


he showed himself open to the influence of both home 
and foreign surroundings (especially Jewish, Scotch, and 
Italian), not a trace of the Hungarian element is to be found 
in any of his compositions. Schumann, notwithstanding 
his adulation for Schubert, cannot be said to have followed 
very closely in his footsteps in this direction. Still, that 
he was not deaf to the charms and characteristics of the 
Hungarian style sufficiently appears from the finales 

to his A major quartett and A minor concerto, the 
“ Ungarisch” in the “ Ballscenen” (Op. 109), the “ Husar- 
enlieder,” and the chorus “ Zigeuner-leben.” 

Of living composers who, from whatever cause, have 
been attracted by and have identified themselves with 

Hungarian music, it will be sufficient for our purpose to 

point to Liszt, R. Volkmann, Joachim and Brahms. 

Though a born Hungarian, Liszt is rather to be regarded 
as a citizen of the world. Still, as the founder of a school 

both of composition and of pianoforte-playing in Germany, 

he seems never to have lost sight oj his origin or his 

patriotism, and may fairly be said to have immortalised 

both his nation and himself in his works. In corroboration 

of such an assertion it seems sufficient to point to his 

fourteen “ Rhapsodies Hongroises,” his symphonic poem 

“Hungaria,” several Hungarian marches, the Graner 

and Coronation masses—in which he has combined 
the religious and the national element with striking 
significance—and the oratorio The Legend of St. Elizabeth. 

In an analytical notice of the last-named work which 
appeared in the MONTHLY MUSICAL RECORD in January 
and February, 1876, due cognisance was taken of the 

Hungarian character with which it is pervaded, and this 

was illustrated by musical quotations ; further allusion 

to the matter seems therefore uncalled for. 

That Robert Volkmann, from his long residence in 

Hungary, should have come under the influence of a 
national style of music with which he could not escape 

familiarity is but natural. The effect which it has had 
upon him is most apparent in his symphony in B flat, his 
concerto for violoncello in A minor (Op. 33), his concert- 
stiick in C major (Op. 42) for pianoforte and orchestra, and 
in numerous pianoforte pieces both for two and four hands. 
Of his symphony, violoncello-concerto and concert-stiick, 
neither of which to our knowledge has been brought to 
a hearing in England, we are unable to speak from per- 
sonal experience. Herr Edward Hanslich, a well-known 
Vienna critic, but who as a rule recognises only the 
material side of instrumental music and ignores its 
powers of ideal expression, has written of this symphony, 
which he has characterised as a kind of musical com- 
promise between Germany and Hungary, as follows.:— 
“ Though Volkmann has made so rich a use of the exotic, 


‘charm of Hungarian motives, he has not thereby by any 


means sacrificed the symphonic style, but has always 
shown himself earnest, temperate, and true to German 
forms. More than anything else the five-bar periods of 
the energetic opening subject betoken its Hungarian 
origin ; in the first movement, as indeed throughout the 
entire work, one might wish for a greater variety of 
rhythm. The composer who once gives way to the 
adoption of Hungarian syncopations cannot easily free 
himself of them......” “The andantino (), which is of a 
thoroughly national character (durchaus volksthiimlich) 
commences with a simple melancholy strain for the oboe, 
accompanied f7zzicato by G minor triads. It unmistakably 
depicts a lonely shepherd of the Puszta blowing upon his 
oaten reed. The final allegro, lively as a mountain 





Passing over the period of stagnation in musical art- 


stream, might fairly be described as a tarentella but for 
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the displacement of the strong accent—so decisive of 
its Magyar character—throughout its second subject.” 
Among the most characteristic of his pianoforte pieces 
we may point to the series of twelve musical poems, 
entitled “Viségrad” (Op. 21), and to the “ Hungarian 
Sketches” (Op. 24) as striking instances of their composer’s 
power of combining romantic-and poetical feeling with 
national and local colouring. 

It is as a re-productive rather than as a productive 
artist that Joachim, a Hungarian by birth but a German 
by education, has attained his fame. Still, he has come 
forward with at least one work—his violin concerto “in 
the Hungarian style’—which in nobility of character, 
depth of expression, and breadth of construction, has 
not been surpassed even by Beethoven in his one concerto 
for violin. As an example of the possibility of displaying 
national Hungarian material in a traditional German form 
of the widest dimensions, it may fairly be regarded as 
monumental. 

That Brahms, a north German. by birth, should at an 
early period of his career have been attracted by Hun- 
garian music is unaccountable, except, perhaps, on the 
grounds of his admiration for Schubert and his intimate 
friendship with Joachim. Of his works in which the 
Hungarian element is most apparent may be mentioned 
the well-known “ Hungarian Dances,” the two Sextetts for 
strings, the two Serenades for orchestra, several of the 
pianoforte Variations, even some of the Waltzes (Op. 33)— 
notably Nos. 4, 6, 7, 11,13 and 14. As examples of the 
Hungarian-Gipsy style no better could perhaps be quoted 
than the two following from the finale—“ A la Zingarese” 
—of the quartett in G minor (Op. 25) :— 
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This finale seems to reproduce all the effects of an 
entire band of Hungarian Gipsy players in their most 
excited and unbridled moments (fizsicato passages re- 
placing the national hackbret or cimbal, &c.). Brahms 
has here given us a richly coloured picture of the Puszta, 
which could not be exceeded in truthfulness of expression, 
except with a sacrifice of the German framework in which 
it is cast. 

In thus tracing the origin and course of Hungarian 
music and the part which it plays in the works of German 
masters, it has by no means been our aim to do so 
exhaustively, but rather to provide the student with such 
information as will enable him to recognise a Hungarian 
passage when he meets with it, and thus smooth the way 
to further researches. We should not close this essay 
without acknowledging our indebtedness to Liszt’s eloquent 
and poetical book, “ Des Bohémiens et de leur musique 
en Hongrie” (Paris: 1859), as well as to a series of 
articles on Hungarian music by Dr. G. Pressel and Dr. 
Th. Helm, which appeared in the Neue Zeitschrift fiir 
Mustk and the Mustkalisches Wockenblatt respectively 
in 1852 and 1871, for much of the information which we 
have gathered and have tried to impart to our readers. 





A WAGNER LEXICON.* 


WHEN in 1821 Weber's Freischiitz was for the first 
time performed in Berlin, the celebrated German poet 
Tieck said that it was “the most unmusical noise that 
ever raged on a stage,” and the still more distinguished 
composer Spohr confessed that he could only account for 
the mystery of its success by the gift of Weber to com- 
pose-for the “great multitude.” Even Franz Schubert 
passed an unfavourable judgment, not on the Fret- 
schiitz, but on Weber’s later opera Euryanthe, which, 
on account of the absence in it of arias and duetts, the 
introduction of “leading motives,” and the greater pre- 
dominance given to the orchestra, is the direct pre- 
decessor of Wagner’s music,dramas. When Weber 
heard of Schubert’s criticism he remarked, “The fop 
(Laffe) should learn something before he judges me.” 
Schubert thereupon, we are told, took the score of his 
own opera Alfonso and Estrella under his arm, and 
went with it to Weber. The latter, after looking it over 
and referring once more to Schubert’s remarks, said, in 
an offended: tone, supposing that he had before him 
Schubert’s first work, “ But I tell you that it is customary 
to drown first dogs and first operas.” 

In Stendhal’s “ Vie de Rossini” may be found an interest- 
ing account of the first introduction of Mozart’s operas 
in Italy, and their complete failure there. In spite, how- 
ever, of the general condemnation of them, a small number 
of people had the courage to express the sentiment that 
“since the name of Mozart excites so much hatred, and 
since people attempt with so much bitterness to prove 
that he is not above mediocrity ; since we see that insults 
are heaped on him which were never addressed to Nicco- 
lini and Puccita (the weakest of the composers of that 
period), it might be quite possible that this stranger had 
some genius.” The author adds he will pass by in silence 
the insulting language used by journalists. “The cause 
of Mozart seemed lost, and scandalously lost.” Even in 
Berlin, proverbial for its cold and intellectual audiences, 
Don Fuan was at first pronounced as “too intellectual,” 
and condemned for sacrificing thematic form to dramatic 
development! Vorma, the finest work of the greatest of 
Italian opera-composers of its day, had a complete fiasco 
at its first performance in Milan, 1831; it has now been 
given ninety-five times in Munich alone. Bellini consoled 
himself for the failure of his favourite opera by the reflec- 
tion that even Astorga’s divine Olympiade had been 
drowned with hisses at Rome. Beethoven’s Fidelio 
had a fiasco in Vienna; and extremely amusing in our 
times are the criticisms which were published in Leipzig 
and Berlin papers on the early works of this composer. 
They were found fault with for the presence of those very 
features for the comparative absence of which we now 
find them inferior to the later works of the same com- 
poser. But yet it is only a few years since the wise 
critics have ceased to speak of Beethoven’s later and 
eyes works as the outcome of a half-deranged mind. 

he two greatest contests, however, which the historian 
of musi¢-wars has to record, are the Gluck-Piccini con- 
troversy, which at one time divided all Paris, musical and 
unmusical, into two parties, and the present Wagner 
controversy, which has from the beginning presented 
many of the aspects of a religious: movement, especially 
as regards attacks from the orthodox and conservative 
camp. The odium musicale is as strong as the odium 
theologicum, and Wagner and the other great masters 
have suffered as much from the one as Darwin and the 
other “nefarious” men of science from the other. In 





*“ Ein. Wagner Lexicon, Worterbuch der Unhdflichkeit,” &c. Von 





Wilhelm Tappert, Leipzig: E. W. Fritzsch, 1877. 
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fact, the evolution of music has been characterised by a 
continual struggle for existence of every enlargement of 
form, every new discord required by the growing com- 
eve of human emotions, every avoidance of thread- 
are phrases and cadences, and every addition to the 
resources of orchestral colouring. But, though music is 
the most universal of modern arts, the most universal 
kind of ignorance seems to be an ignorance of the history 
of music. And this applies in particular to the pugna- 
cious race of musical critics, at least as far as the lessons 
are concerned, which the history of music teaches. It 
would be difficult to find a more suitable subject for a 
comedy of errors than the history of musical criticism. 
Every great master is at first quietly ignored. Then his 
works, first his earlier, then his later ones, are described 
as impracticable monstrosities and impossibilities, and 
when finally, in spite of all this, the composer has estab- 
lished his reputation, he is at once made an object of the 
most fanatic hero-worship, and then woe unto him who 
dares suggest that any of his works is capable of the 
slightest improvement. The melancholy thing about the 
matter is that this farce has been so often repeated, and 
doubtless will be repeated as long as people submit to be 
guided in zsthetics by critics, who commit the worse than 
Protagorean mistake of making their own individual 
minds the measure of all things artistic, and refuse to be 
guided by the experiences of the past. 

Mr. Carlyle in 1831 prophesied that “ by-and-by it will 
be found that all literature has become one boundless 
self-devouring review.” This prediction has been almost 
fulfilled. The number of critics in our days is legion, 
and, like the Popes, they are characterised by a remark- 
able want of infallibility. Next to an excessive dogmatism 
and an absence of reasons for their statements, the most 
prevalent fault among them is the one just indicated. 
For the benefit of this numerous and unfortunately only 
too influential class of writers, it is much to be desired 
that some person of literary ability and German patience 
of research should undertake the task of collecting from 
books, pamphlets, and newspapers, the most remarkable 
opinions passed on great art-works in their early career. 
Useful facts and data might thus be obtained to illustrate 
the chapter on the “causes of error” in some future 
scientific treatise on zsthetics. A partial and rather 
fragmentary beginning in this direction has been made 
by Herr Tappert, who has just published a pamphlet, the 
full title of which is, “A Wagner Lexicon or Dictionary 
of Impoliteness, containing coarse, insulting, spiteful, and 
calumnious expressions, which have been used against R. 
Wagner, his works, and his followers, by enemies and 
scoffers.” 

The list is by no means complete, as we ourselves 
have within the last two or three years come across 
a number of expressions deserving a place.in the 
“Lexicon.” It would also have been less sensational, 
though more useful, if the reasons for censure had been 
more frequently indicated. But as far as it goes, the 
“Lexicon” is a curious study of human nature, and of 
German journalism in particular. Liberty of the press in 
political matters is a boon not yet granted to the 
Germans, their late efforts to secure it having again 
proved unsuccessful ; but they make amends by allowing 
themselves greater liberties in other matters. All the 
personal vituperations and anathemas which they would 
like to hurl against political adversaries are thus reserved 
for some literary man or artist whose character or prin- 
ciples they do not admire. Some of the expressions used 
literary propriety forbids our quoting in an English paper, 
while some of the most characteristic ones, as “ Katzen- 
jammer,” “ Mondkalb,” “Géansemarsch,” “ Ohrenzerreis- 





send,” are not translatable.** On the other hand, some of 
those coming under the head of sarcastic are not bad. 
Thus a Berlin paper announced that “the manager of the 
royal opera has published the following notice :- ‘ Nobody 
is compelled to hear the Meistersinger twice, as capital 
punishment has been abolished.’” In view of the opinion 
of the merits of Mendelssohn expressed in Wagner’s 
“Judaism in Music,” it is interesting to know that Men- 
delssohn in return considered Wagner but a “talented 
dilettante.” So R. Schumann, in a letter dated 1853, wrote, 
“Wagner is, if I may express myself briefly, not a 
good musician ; he is deficient in the sense for form and 
euphony.” The “gentlemen of the press ” have exhausted 
their ingenuity in inventing complimentary pet-names for 
“His Majesty Richard the First,” the “infallible music- 
Pope,” and “ Schah of Bayreuth.” He has been called a 
“charlatan,” “ ruffian,” “ exfans terrible,” “ fool,” “ musical 
Heliogabalus,” “swallower of Jews,” ditto of Frenchmen, 
“musical Lassalle,’” “musical Makart,” “ méprisadble 
Bavarois,” “Bavarian lunatic,” “song-murderer,” “pla- 
giarist of Berlioz,” “Saxon schoolmaster,” “Richard the 
Great,” “Thersites,” “Vandal of Art,” “Don Quixote,” 
“musical Miinchhausen,” &c. Who is not reminded 
of Dr. Johnson and the fishwoman? The works fare 
no better than the man. The Berlin Echo speaks of 
“Richard Wagner’s great tragic bombastic opera Rienzi, 
this operatic monstrosity.” According to another paper 
the overture to the Flying Dutchman is an infernal racket 
(Héllenspektakel). According to Fétis, Lohengrin is 
a chaos of combined sensations of sound; while an 
Italian critic thinks that such “algebraic harmonies” 
can at most give satisfaction inGermany. The Meister- 
singer is a “dramatico-musical humbug,” and the 
effects of this opera on the hearer are “most terrible 
ennui, coupled with feelings of physical torture.” 
Tristan und Isolde is a “higher cat-music,” “sonorous 
monotony,” and “psychological lumber-room.” Fioren- 
tino found that the effect of the overture to the Flying 
Dutchman was to make him sea-sick, and Hanslick dis- 
covered the same effect to follow the reading of the poem 
of Rheingold. Finally, regarding the Kaisesmarsch, 
H. Dorn says, “the barbarous coarseness of this latest 
Wagner eruption we cannot characterise as anything but 
an insult to the majesty of the German Emperor.” But 
enough of this. At the end of the “ Lexicon,” under the 
head of “ Zukunftsmusik,” a full account is given of the 
origin of the expression, “music of the future.” 
H. T. FINCK. 








GLUCK’S ALCESTE IN DRESDEN. 
(From a Correspondent.) 


THE cultivation of classical opera in Dresden is owing 
chiefly to the efforts of Dr. Rietz, the veteran conductor, 
and himself a distinguished composer ; and the periodical 
revival of Gluck’s master-works redounds the more to his 
credit because in that “artistic but dullish capital,” as 
Dresden has been appropriately described, classical 
opera meets with little or no support. Aida fills the 
wooden temple of Dresden as often as Verdi’s Egyptian 
trumpets are sounded ; but no Euridice, no [phigenia, no 
Alceste, can entice the Dresden Philistine; he cannot 
appreciate them ; he wants something more sensational, 
more emotional. Hence to produce classical opera in 
Dresden is really a most thankless task, and the recent 
revival of A/ceste proved no exception to the rule. 





* Three, at least, of these terms of expression may be fairly rendered into 
English without fear of offending propriety. Katzenjammer = hot coppers, 
i.e., the feeling of nausea which succeeds to a night’s debauch ; Gansemarsch 
= goose-step ; and Ohrenzerreissend = ear-splitting.—Ed. M. M. R. 
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The idea of adapting Euripides’ A/cestis to musical 
drama probably emanated from Calzabigi, Gluck’s in- 
telligent coadjutor, rather than from the composer himself. 
It was to him that Gluck was indebted for the libretto of 
Orfeo, and it was to him that the rising composer turned 
for a new subject founded on classical antiquity, when he 
had resolved to produce another work, which was to assert 
even more emphatically than Ov/eo the principles of 
rational and reformed opera. Nor was Gluck the first 
to set a libretto of Alceste to music. As early as 1674 
Quinault supplied Lully with a libretto, entitled A /ceste ou 
le Triomphe d’Alcide, a work whose object was to enter- 
tain and flatter the vanity of Louis XIV. rather than to 
pay a tribute to the classical Muse. Handel treated the 
same object in an opera, Admetus, which was produced 
in London in 1726 ; and Wieland mentions a “ Singspiel,” 
entitled. A/ceste, which was performed at one of the 
Leipzig fairs, and which he describes, from a musical point 
of view, as the very acme of absurdity. But whilst all 
these compositions are buried in oblivion, Gluck’s A dceste, 
as the work of a great reformer, still holds its own, even 
among the most advanced and the most sensational of 
modern productions. ; 

The libretto maintains all the salient features of the 
original tragedy. The oracle decrees the death of Admetus 
King of Phere, and the Fates will only spare him if 
another becomes the victim of Hades in his stead. No 
friend, no father, or mother, but Alceste herself, his own 
wife, resolves to save his life by sacrificing her own ; but 
she is rescued from Hades by Hercules, whose interven- 
tion restores her’to her husband and children. 

The whole weight of the dramatic action rests upon the 
character of Alceste. Her grief at Admetus’s illness, the 
decree of the oracle, the idea of sacrificing herself, her re- 
solve to carry it out, and the heroic deed itself—these are 
the leading dramatic incidents. She is active throughout, 
whilst the character of Admetus is purely passive. Thisis, 
perhaps, the weakest point of the libretto, and the fact 
that the part of Alceste requires altogether exceptional 
powers of endurance, goes far to explain why the opera 
is so rarely heard on the stage. 

The music is in harmony with the grand and touching 
simplicity of the subject. Though almost quaint in its 
easy, melodious, unassuming flow, it yet rises to the climax 
with great dramatic force, of which the temple scene in 
the first act, the duet between Alceste and Admetus in 
the second, and the intervention of Hercules in the 
third, are luminous instances. In A/ceste, as elsewhere, 
the Greek chorus presents the traditional difficulty ; for on 
a modern stage, it always has a narrow escape of the 
ridiculous ; but it is easy to relieve its monotony, and the 
very unclassic repose of modern choristers, by combining 
a ballet with the chorus. In keeping with the taste and 
conventionalism of his time, Gluck has interlaced the 
dramatic action with a large number of gavottes, menuets, 
pantomimes, and other ballets, of which the exquisite 

‘pantomime,” in the temple scene (No. 6, for strings and 
flutes), is perhaps the most universally known. Of the 
airs, “ Divinités du Styx,” and “ Malgré moi, mon faible 
coeur,” are familiar to all lovers of Gluck’s music : and, 
assuredly, there must be a great intrinsic merit in a work 
like Adceste, of which many parts are even to this day 
held up as patterns of instrumentation. 

In an historical point of view, A/ceste derives special 
importance from its being the first work in which Gluck 
broke deliberately with the traditional “opera seria” of 
the Italian school. His Orfeo, which preceded Alceste, 
still retained many traces of the Italian pattern; and 
though the style of A/ceste may be described as transi- 
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nevertheless exhibits that continuity of dramatic action 
which Gluck laid down as the first and indispensable re- 
quisite of legitimate opera. AJ/ceste was brought out in 
1769 in Vienna, with Calzabigi’s original Italian libretto, 
entitled Alceste, Tragedia, messa in musica dal Signor 
Cavaliere Cristoforo Gluck,and enjoyed for two consecu- 
tive years the patronage of the Viennese. The first per- 
formance at the Royal Academy of Paris took place some 
years later ; and although a French libretto had been sub- 
stituted for the original Italian, although Gluck had re- 
written several parts of the score, so as to suit the music 
not only to the throats of the artists, but to the capricious 
taste of the Parisians, the first production of Adceste was 
an unmistakable failure. “ A/ceste est tombée,” exclaimed 
the crest-fallen composer after the performance. “ Oui, 
mon ami, du ciel,” replied his friend. Gluck had, however, 
the satisfaction of seeing it grow steadily in the estimation 
of his French audience. Subsequent performances proved 
that it had run the gauntlet of adverse criticism, and 
Alceste was accepted as a not unworthy successor of 
Iphigenia in Aulis, which had achieved for Gluck so 
brilliant a victory over Piccini and his satellites. 

In Alceste we have the first opera which Gluck prefaced 
with an overture, though he only terms it “intrada,” and 
as such considered it, not as distinct from the opera 
itself, but as leading directly into the dramatic action, 
As regards the aim and object of legitimate opera, of 
which Gluck became the distinguished champion, nothing 
can be more instructive than his preface to the original 
score of A/ceste, and I shall make no apology for quoting 
it :-— 

“In setting Adceste to music,” he says, “I have 
endeavoured rigidly to avoid the abuses which, owing to 
the false vanity of artists, no less than to the excessive 
indulgence of composers, have crept into Italian opera ; 
abuses which have lowered that which in itself is chaste 
and beautiful to a most lifeless and absurd. spectacle. I 
have, therefore, made it my task to restore to music its 
legitimate aim and object in drama: to support the 
dramatic action, to intensify the expression of feelings 
and passions, and to enhance the interest of dramatic 
situations, without interrupting or disfiguring them by 
unnecessary ornament. For I hold that, in opera, music 
ought to be to poetry what, in a picture, freshness of 
colour and a happy combination of light and shade are to 
a faultless design : serving to impart life to the figures 
without destroying their contours. Hence I have taken 
pains not to interrupt the artist in the flow of the dialogue 
by keeping him in suspense during a tedious intermezzo, 
or by allowing him to stop in the middle of a phrase at a 
convenient vowel which may serve him as an excuse for 
parading in an ad libitum passage the flexibility of his 
beautiful voice.” 


This is language worthy of a vigorous reformer, who 
had no patience with the namby-pamby exhibitions of 
refractory prima-donnas and lachrymose male sopranos ; 
and his consistency and perseverance led him on to 
victory. 

When, in the April number of last year’s MUSICAL 
RECORD, I reviewed Gluck’s Orfeo and Iphigenia in 
Aulis, 1 could not help contrasting the lukewarm support 
of classical opera it Dresden with the enthusiastic recep- 
tion it enjoys in Leipzig—a contrast which has been again 
illustrated this season: for whilst A/ces/e has failed in 
Dresden, Armida has proved a great success in Leipzig. 
Armida is, like Orfeo, Alceste, and Jphigeniza, one of the 
great works to which the maestro owes his fame ; and a 
brief review of it may form the subject of another article. 


C. P. S. 
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EDINBURGH .MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 


THE annual orchestral festival, given under the direction 
of Sir Herbert S. Oakeley, the Reid Professor of Music 
at the University, has been this year, as we gather from 
the accounts in the Scotch papers, a great success. As at 
the last eight Reid anniversaries the Professor engaged 
the services of Mr. Charles Hallé, as conductor and solo 
janist, together with his justly celebrated Manchester 
and, led by Herr L. Straus, which, with some local rein- 
forcement, made up an orchestra of seventy performers. 
The vocalists engaged were Mlle. Thekla Friedlaender 
and Signor Foli. The scheme of this festival, unlike that 
of any other musical celebration in the United Kingdom, 
is fashioned on the German model, and consists chiefly 
of symphonies, overtures, and other orchestral works, the 
compositions selected being mainly German. 

The three concerts took place on the afternoon of 
Saturday, the roth ult., and the evenings of the following 
Monday and Tuesday, the last being the proper Reid 
concert. On the previous Thursday, Sir Herbert Oakeley 
had given an interesting anticipatory sketch on the class- 
room organ of some of the music to be performed. The 
orchestral pieces at Saturday’s concert were the overtures 
to Les Deux Fournées, La Clemenza di Tito, and Preciosa, 
Haydn’s Symphony in B flat, No, 8 of the Salomon set, 
and three numbers of the ballet music from Rubinstein’s 
opera of Feramors. Mr. Hallé gave a magnificent ren- 
dering of Beethoven’s “Emperor” concerto, and further 
played Liszt’s embellished arrangement of Schubert’s 
*Sehnsuchtswalzer.” Mlle. Friedlaender showed her- 
self quite worthy of her reputation as a consummate 
singer of German “Lieder.” Besides the: well-known 
“ Pur dicesti,” she gave a delightful old sixteenth-century 
air arranged as a lover’s lament, and a charming little 
“Kinderlied” by Schumann. Signor Foli, notwith- 
standing that he had travelled direct from Brighton, 
where he sang the previous night, was as great as ever in 
“Se per il rigor” and the Freéschitz drinking song. 

Monday’s concert began with the overture to “Leonora, 
No. 3.” The pitce de résistance was Spohr’s “ Weihe 
der Téne,” a symphony well calculated to exhibit the 
resources of a first-rate band, deliciously rendered and 
cordially received. The overture to the Filiegende 
Hollander was played in masterly style, Mr. Lockwood, 
of the Crystal Palace, distinguishing himself greatly in 
the difficult harp part. There was also the scherzo from 
Lachner’s suite, No. 4, and, as the wind-up, the overture 
to L’Etoile du Nord. Two interesting movements from a 
Suite in E-flat by J. Raff were played by Mr. Hallé and 
orchestra, and Mr. Hallé further gave three of Chopin’s 
“Etudes.” Mlle. Friedlaender sang “On Mighty Pens,” 
in’ German, with ‘orchestral accompaniment, also 
Schumann’s “Ich wandere nicht,” and Hiller’s “Wenn 
ich ein Véglein war,” accompanied by Sir H. Oakeley. 
The Professor’s setting of “Break, break” was sung by 
Signor Foli, and encored. 

The Reid Concert opened with the usual four specimens 
of General Reid as a composer, the audience rising to 
their feet, according to use and wont, at “the Garb of 
Old Gaul.” Other orchestral pieces were the overtures to 
A Midsummer Night's Dream (Mendelssohn) and “Nach- 
klange von Ossian” (Gade), Beethoven’s C minor sym- 
phony, a minuet for muted strings by Boccherini, and Sir 
H. Oakeley’s “Edinburgh” march. Schumann’s piano- 
forte concerto, admirably played, had a warm reception. 
Mlle. Friedlaender’s songs. were Weber’s “ Glécklein 
im Thale,” Bach’s “Aria di Giovannini,” and a very re- 
fined and musicianly setting of Tennyson’s “Ask me no 
more,” by Sir H. Oakeley, heard in public for the first 





time. Signor Foli sang “ Revenge, Timotheus cries,” and 
“ The two Grenadiers” (Schumann). 

The Edinburgh Guardian writes :—‘‘ Though the Reid Bequest 
has been in operation since 1840, and the Reid Concert has been 
an annual event since 1841, a series of untoward occurrences long 
—s this yearly opportunity from being what it ought to have 

m. Itis only since the accession of the present incumbent to 
the Music Chair that we have had a concert or concerts worthy of 
General Reid’s munificent intention. But it would be difficult to 
over-estimate the influence which the Reid Festival now has in 
fostering a taste for and knowledge of music among the public 
of Edinburgh. Among the changes for the better is the altered 
feeling of the students, whose attitude was in old days one of 
chronic hostility to the Professor of Music. Sir Herbert Oakeley, over 
and above discharging the recognised duties of the office, has devoted 
himself zealously and successfully to the laudable object of fostering 
a love of music among the general body of students. Some two 
hundred of them are now members of the ‘ University Musical 
Association,’ a body of choristers whose concert, given every March, 
under the conduct of the Professor, has become, next to the Reid 
Festival, the most attractive musical event of the season. All the 
members of this society receive complimentary tickets for one or 
other of the Festival concerts; and groups of students might have 
been remarked here and there on Saturday and Monday among 
the most attentive and appreciative of the auditory." 


Foreign Correspondence. 


——e_ , 
MUSIC IN NORTH GERMANY. 
(FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT.) 
LerpziG, February, 1877. 

THE fourteenth Gewandhaus-concert was one of unusual interest, 
on account of the presence of Johannes Brahms, who brought 
forward his C minor symphony for the first time in Leipzig. 
We may at once remark that this work appears to us to be by 
far the best of all Brahms’s compositions. A real criticism of a 
large orchestral work is hardly possible after having heard it 
only twice, and we wish to hear it again before giving a decisive 
opinion about it. This desire for a closer acquaintance is 
certainly the best recognition that a new piece can receive, for 
anything superficial or commonplace would disgust us at once. 
To.day we must be satisfied with reporting the impression which 
its first performance at Leipzig made on us. 

We mention first the adagio, preceding the finale, which, 
greatly worked out, forms less an introduction to the finale than 
a movement by itself. Next to this, the finale itself enlisted our 
sympathy in a high degree, as being a great and imposing sym- 
phonic movement. Next best is the second movement, ‘‘ poco 
adagio.” The melodic element and the invention displayed in 
it are such as we have never met with in any of Brahms’s former 
works. In this slow movement there are also many details of 
great beauty, which highly interested us, and we find it altogether 
superior to the other movements of the symphony. The whole 
of the first movement is also pervaded by a certain grand trait, 
but the first theme of the allegro is of too simple a character to 
admit of much development. The third movement, ‘ Allegretto 
grazioso,” has more the character of an intermezzo than of a 
symphonic scherzo movement, and rather disappointed us, on 
account of its shortness and abrupt ending. The details in the 
second movement, already alluded to, and the opening motive of 
the ‘‘ Allegretto grazioso,” struck us as being certainly the most 
original as regards invention. We must say that here and 
there we met with passages reminding us of other great works, 
but we should be sorry to find fault with the symphony on that 
account. How often did not Beethoven, Mozart, Schumann, 
and Mendelssohn meet on the same road, and use the same 
turns, without injuring the value of their work in the least! It 
is sufficient for us, that in Brahms’s symphony the themes, as 
well as their treatment, are thoroughly noble. The programme 
further included Brahms’s orchestral ‘‘ Variations on a Theme 
by Haydn,” six of his songs, and Beethoven’s overture, ‘* Corio- 
lanus.” ‘The variations gave us the impression of being more an 
ingenious combination than music which appeals to the feelings 
of the hearers. Of the songs, we can only mention one as 
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being pretty and containing genuine feeling, namely, ‘‘O, 
wiiszt ich doch den Weg zurtick.” On the whole, we could 
not but regard the choice of these six songs, of which five are 
in slow time, as a mistake, which was not even redeemed by the 
effective rendering of Herr Georg Henschel, from Berlin. 
Brahms himself accompanied his songs on the piano, and also 
led his own orchestral works. The whole performance was 
excellent, as well as that of the ‘‘ Coriolanus” overture, with 
which the concert commenced, under Reinecke’s direction. 

Two days later, Brahms assisted at the fifth Chambermusic- 
concert at the Gewandhaus, and brought forward his c minor 
quartett, Op. 60, for piano and strings, but which met with a cool 
reception. Schumann’s A minor Quartett, and Beethoven’s E 
minor quartett, Op. 59, were also heard at this concert, at 
which Concertmeister R6ntgen was the leading violinist. 

At the Gewandhaus-concert for the.benefit of the Orchestral 
Pension Fund a very pleasing novelty, ‘‘ Lindliche Hochzeit,” 
by Carl Goldmarck, was produced. This work is a suite of five 
very pretty orchestral pieces, which bear the titles, ‘‘ Hochzeit’s 
Marsch,” ‘‘ Brautlied (intermezzo),” ‘*Serenade (scherzo),” 
‘*Im Garten (andante),” and ‘‘ Tanz (finale).” Of these the 
andante is the best, and a very charming piece; the ‘* Hoch- 
zeit’s Marsch,” comprising a theme and a number of very 
interesting variations, might rank next. The whole composition 
is charming, without pretension, and certainly deserves the 
attention of all entrepreneurs. An overture to Gutrun, by 
Oscar Bolk, opened the concert, and was found to be a 
methodical and clever work. Richard Wagner’s ‘‘Ritt der 
Walkiiren ” was heard at the end of the concert. As decorative 
music—if such an expression is permissible—that is, as a musical 
illustration to a scenic performance, this piece ought certainly to 
produce more effect than it did on this occasion in the concert- 
room. On the same evening we were highly pleased to meet 
with the violinist De Ahna, royal Concertmeister from Berlin, 
and with Madame Schimon-Regan. Herr de Ahna played 
Spohr’s ‘‘Gesangscene,” and a sonata, by Nardini, in an 
eminently efficient manner, Madame Schimon-Regan rendered, 
in her sublime manner, the aria, ‘‘E Susanna non vien,” 
from Mozart’s Figaro; a canzone, ‘‘Chio mai di possa,” by 
Handel ; and a bolero, by Dessauer. The whole of this long 
and rather incongruous programme was received with much 
applause by the audience. 

The fifteenth Gewandhaus-concert, on the 1st of February, 
was devoted to the memory of Felix Mendelssohn-Bartholdy 
(born on the 3rd of February, 1809), and of his larger works 
the Walpurgis Night and the 114th Psalm were played. The 
Psalm was preceded by the overture to St Pau/. As third 
piece, Herr Bulss, from Dresden, sang the aria from Ziijah, 
** It is enough,” we are sorry to say not very correctly. At the 
end of the first part, Miss Dora Schirmacher, from Liverpool, 
at this time still a pupil of the Leipzig Conservatorium, played 
Mendelssohn’s D minor concerto. We have before written in 
high praise of this talented young lady, and are now much pleased 
to be able fully to confirm all the good we have previously said 
of her. She is a pianist of great talent, and has had a first-rate 
musical education. 

We desire to draw attention to a recent publication of great 
interest, the third volume of ‘‘ Briefe von Dr. Moritz Haupt- 
mann,” edited by Dr. Ferdinand Hiller. This little book is a 
real musical treasure, full of wisdom, and containing striking 
criticisms, remarks, and sketches. 


Respecting Miss Dora Schirmacher, another correspondent, for 
the whole of whose letter we have not space, writes:— 


Lerpzic, February, 1877. 


Every place in the concert-room at the Conservatoire was 
taken on the occasion when Miss Dora Schirmacher, of Liver- 
pool, the pride of the Conservatoire, played for the last time. 
During the last few years, and-always with improving excellence, 
this young lady has performed concertos by Beethoven, Schu- 
mann, Mendelssohn, and Chopin, besides works by Raff, Grieg, 
Kirchner, Brahms, &c. As her ‘‘ Song of the Swan,” she gave 
a nocturne, by Chopin, a romance by Schumann, and one of 


conjunction with a very talented lady, Frl. Emery, from Czer- 
nowitz, Raff’s chaconne, for two pianos. Long and loud was 
the applause bestowed on her. Herr Conrad Schleinitz, the 
Nestor cf the Conservatoire, one of its founders, an intimate 
friend of Mendelssohn, and now the director of this institution, 
then addressed Miss Schirmacher, expressing the great regret felt 
by all in losing ‘‘ the best pupil of the Conservatoire.” 


MUSIC IN VIENNA. 
(FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT.) 
Vienna, February 12th, 1877. 


In the second concert of the Singacademie were heard three new 
choruses: ‘‘An die Heimath,” by Brahms (Op. 64, No. 1), 
composed for solo voices, and sung here by the chorus with 
good effect ; “‘Maienthau,” by Rheinberger (Op. 95, No. 2) ; 
and ‘‘Des Singers Harfe,” by H. Gridener injure), a 
somewhat gloomy composition. . More radiant in warmth and 
light was the chief number of the programme, E. S. Engelsberg’s 
‘*Ttalienisches Liederspiel.” The words of this, taken from 
Paul Heyse’s “Italienisches Liederbuch,” describe the woe 
and lust of love. The seoplies, put together in one cyclus and 
sung alternatively by the chorus (Sopr., Alt., Ten., Basso), and 
four ideal persons (Rosetina, Geiiaro, Orlando, and Bepo), are 
throughout Italian popular poesies. The whole is written with 
an accompaniment for the piano, and published in an elegant 
form by Buchholz and Diebel, of Vienna. I can recommend 
the work as fitted for vocal societies, for it is pervaded by 
poetry, melody, and natural impression from beginning to the 
end. Engelsberg (Hofrath Schén) has long been much 
esteemed as a composer of part-songs, particularly for male 
voices, of which many are published by F. Wessely, in Vienna. 

Herr A. Door, professor of piano in our conservatoire, having 
been so often a help in trouble in concerts of others, himself 
gave a concert, in which he performed some novelties. The 
most interesting was a sonata by Brahms, one of his earlier 
works (Op. 5), and, strange to say, performed here in public for 
the first time. It is worth acquaintance, showing here and 
there already the composer as we know him; a certain energy 
predominates, and the task of executing it is a thankful one for 
a versatile pianist. In the same concert Frl. Marie Ambros, 
daughter of A. W. Ambros, the defunct musical savant, appeared 
for the first time in public. Certainly she was somewhat em- 
barrassed (for she must have seen in every corner of the concert- 
room her ever-memorable father), but her delivery of an Italian 
air and some German lieder showed a sympathetic and well- 
trained voice. 

The concert of Mons. Brassin, from Brussels, whose pro- 
gramme I mentioned last month, was honoured by a distin- 
guished and appreciative audience. In association with M. 
Henri Wieniawski, who scarcely had recovered from illness, 
both artists gave three concerts successively at short intervals, 
and all three well attended ; even garlands found their way into 
the concert-room. 

Another concert was that of the Chormeister of the Akade- 
mische Gesangverein, Herr Heuberger, who made his appear- 
ance as composer. A  piano-quintetto, some choruses for 
female and for mixed voices, and several songs, gave proof of a 
talent which seems to follow a solid path, having in view our 
best classical masters. 

The Komische Oper can boast of a new comic opera—new at 
least for Vienna, as it was performed for the first time in Warsaw, 
only three years ago. he music of Der Geist des Woge- 
woden, composed by Louis Grossmann, a native of Warsaw, 
is far superior to the libretto, which is very weak. There is 
invention, melody, freshness, and good taste throughout, as 
well in the voice parts as in the orchestra. I think the opera 
will have a run, as it gives a emer of Polish and Hungarian 
life, including in one scene a Bohemian view. The two dances 
of Csardas and Mazurka will be welcomed by the bands, the 
song of the lark by concert — ; this was nicely sung by 
Frau Charles Hirsch, and encored. One of the best, if not the 
best number, is a quintetto, in act iii., which awakes sympathy 





Mendelssohn’s ‘‘Songs without Words;” and afterwards, in 
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well performed, and has since been repeated every evening. 
On February 22nd an Italian company, with Signor Salvini at 
their head, begin a series of dramatic representations, 

- Mme. Christine Nilsson, after having performed Ophelia and 
Marguerite in the Hofoper, appeared as Valentine, but which 
role is not so well fitted br her ; nevertheless, there were many 
moments when she captivated the audience. Her benefit was 
a miscellaneous performance : Hamlet (3rd act), Faust (3rd act), 
Huguenots (4th act), and Othello (3rd act), interspersed with frag- 
ments of ballets. As Desdemona, Mme. Nilsson pleased extremely; 
that innocent character could not have been better represented ; 
her acting, and every note she sang, will never be forgotten. It 
is one of the great pre-eminences of this artist, that she never 
seems fond of clap-traps, avoiding often applause, which could 
be got with but little pains. Ata “ Nilsson-concert,” organised 
for a charitable purpose, in the Carl Theatre, she sang the 
great aria from Zroubadour, a serenata (with violin accompani- 
ment), by Braga, and Swedish national songs. The immense 
applanse after the second-named number encouraged her to 
add Gounod’s “ Ave-Maria,” and some more songs of her 
native country, her execution of which was the crown of the 
evening. Having been meantime in Hamburg, Mme. Nilsson 
came back yesterday, being engaged for some more representa. 
tions, when she will sing also the réle of Elsa.—The revival 
of Auber’s ‘‘Ballnacht,” after a lapse of fifteen years, was a 
failure, having no chance now by the side of Verdi’s opera of so 
much more dramatic life. The fifth act, with its ball-scene, 
alone gives it some attraction. The engagement of Frl. Marie 
Lehmann, who performed three times as Gast (Gilda, Astrafia- 
mante, Isabella), was not deemed desirable, although she proved 
herself a gifted singer. Frau Jaide from Darmstadt, who per- 
formed Acuzena, Amneris, and Fides with tolerable result, has 
been engaged for the rest of the season. The first representation 
of Die Walkiire is announced ;for next week.—The Italian 
stagiéne, beginning March 3rd, is represented by Mme. Patti 
and Trebelli, Igri Nicolini, Masini, Strozzi, Juchini, and Ciampi. 

A few words are to be said about the execution of Haydn’s 
Seasons, performed in the Hofoper for the benefit of the Pension 
Fund of that house. After the great success of the Creation, a 
performance of the Seasons’ was long ago determined upon by 
the Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde, and announced for the 16th 
of February. Nevertheless, the committee of the Pension Fund 
have not hesitated to anticipate their performance by performing 
it onthe 6thof February. An action so unlike that of a colleague 
has been much spoken of, and universally condemned. The per- 
formance took place to the disgrace of the history of the Hofoper. 
Haydn’s work filled the large opera-house’ to the last place ; 
Herr Hans Richter conducted, the solos were sung by Frau 
Wilt, Herrn Walter and Rokitansky ; orchestra and chorus were 
placed on the stage ina very unfavourable acoustical way. The 
execution was, on the whole, tolerably good. The Gesellschaft 
der Musikfreunde, as a compensation to the public, has announced 
Mozart’s Requiem, to be performed in Passion Week. 

Operas performed in the Hofoper from January 12th to 
February 12th :—AHuguenottes, Aida, Faust, Kinigin von Saba, 
Zauber fete, Profet, Robert der Teufel, Mignon, Lohengrin, 
Hamlet, opera fragments (Hamlet, Faust, Othello, Hugenots), 
Tannhduser, Fliegende Hollander, Balinacht (three times), Romeo 
und Fulie, Das goldene Kreuz, Don Fuan, Carmen, Weisse Frau, 
Afrikanerin. 








Correspondence. 


_— > 
SCHUBERT’S MASS IN F. 
To the Editor of THE MONTHLY MUSICAL RECORD. 


S1r,—In your January number, Schubert's muss in Fis spoken of 
as having been performed at the Town Hall, Shoreditch, on the 17th 
of November last, by the Borough of Hackney Choral Association, 
under the direction of Mr. Ebenezer Prout, for the first time in 
England on a complete scale, with full band and chorus. I beg to 
state that the honour of performing Schubert's Mass in F with full 
orchestra for the first time in England belongs to the choir of St. 
Michael’s, Moor Street, Birmingham, where for several years past 
also Schubert’s masses in G and B flat have been sung both with 





organ accompaniment and with full orchestra. The mass in F, 
with full orchestra, also formed part of my concert in the Masonic 
Hall, September 7th, 1875. Iam, &c., JosePH SHORT. 

Birmingham, Tenet zoth, 1877. 

[We are obliged for the correction. It is due to the managers of 
the Borough of Hackney Choral Association to add that their per- 
formance of Schubert’s mass in F was not announced by them as 
“for the first time in England,” but ‘‘ for the first time in London.” 
—Epb, M. M. R.] 








Rebielvs. 


oo 

I. March-Album: a Collection of the most celebrated Italian, 
French, and German Marches. Selected, partly arranged, 
and revised by E. PAUER. 

II. Gavotte-Album : a Collection of the most celebrated Italian, 
French, and German Gavottes. Selected, partly arranged, 
and revised by E. PAUER. London: Augener & Co. 

THESE two publications, apart from the musical value of the 

individual pieces contained therein, have, regarded collectively, 

a considerable historical interest. The lives of the composers 

whose works furnished examples of marches for the first-named 

album, extend over nearly 200 years, Frangois Couperin being 

the first born (1668—1733), Rossini the last deceased (1792— 

1868). The unassailable maxim of the man who had studied the 

many-headed monster, called ‘‘the public”— Wer vieles bringt 

wird manchem etwas bringen—has here been well remembered, 
and put into practice. Indeed, no one can fail to find something 
to his taste. Festal, funeral, military, Turkish, Hungarian, 

Prussian, and other marches follow each other in a varied suc- 

cession. He who feels disinclined for the grandeur of Handel 

and Beethoven, may turn to the more frivolous Rossini and 

Paer ; he who does not care for the earnest, calm, religious 

stateliness of Mozart (see Nos. 9 and 10), will probably find 

satisfaction in the martial strains of the Old Dessauer, the 

Old Prussian Tattoo, the Hohenfriedberg, Coburg, and Parisian 

Marches. .This idea of Herr Pauer’s to bring together such a 

large muster of this kind of composition was really a very 

happy one, as it affords a capital view of the styles and charac- 
teristics of different times and composers. For not only do 
we meet with the well-known marches of Handel, Mozart, 

Beethoven, Schubert, and Weber, but also with the less-known 

ones of Spontini, Cherubini, Spohr, Rossini, and with some, 

almost or entirely forgotten, by Haydn, Grétry, Paer, Rameau, 
and Couperin. 

The Album of Gavottes is not a whit less interesting, and one 
cannot help being thankful to get a supply of the genuine article, 
after all the spurious stuff which goes by the name of Gavotte, 
and with which the market is flooded. The variety of character 
displayed in this simple dance form is truly marvellous. What 
a difference between the quaint rococo of Couperin and the 
grand Italian classicism of Corelli! ‘Then compare the elegance 
of the French with the sturdiness of the Germans ; the smooth 
runs and turns of the former with the uncouth jumps and leaps 
of the latter. What a rugged power and irrepressible glee, for 
instance, there is in Bach’s D major gavotte, No. 13 of the 
Album. The other composers represented in this collection are 
the great Handel and Gluck; the Frenchman, Leclair; the 
Italian, Padre Martini; the German, Kirnberger; the latter 
two being better known as theorists than aSscomposers. Besides 
the works of these men, there are two old French gavottes by 
unknown composers, which, although we mention them last, are 
not the least pleasing specimens in the pleasant book. The 
editor has done his work well. The arrangements (intended for 
the many) are good, and no one will quarrel with him because 
he has touched up a few thinly harmonised passages, and written 
a coda to Cherubini’s ‘* Medea March,” as all these additions 
are either printed in small type, or otherwise indicated, leaving 
the player free to accept or refuse them ; in short, to use his 
private judgment—a privilege we are all so fond of in every case 
where another has attempted to decide anything before us. 
From what has been said it may be seen that a perusal of these 
volumes will afford instruction as well as pleasure, and as the 
music is not difficult to play, they will doubtless become 
popular, 
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New Gradus ad Parnassum. 100 Pianoforte studies selected, 
the fingering supplemented, and revised by E. Paver, 
Section B. — Studies in thirds and sixths, London: 
Augener and Co, 


THE second volume of the ‘*Gradus ad Parnassum” proves 
itself a worthy companion to the first, which it surpasses in 
interest, and at least equals in instructiveness. This section 
brings out the character and aim of the work more clearly than 
Section A. It is emphatically a special school. The subject- 
matter of the first and that of the second section—“ Scales and 
velocity,” and ‘‘ Studies in thirds and sixths”—may, as regards 
their range, be respectively compared to the open country and 
an enclosed field. The editor, however, sometimes breaks 
through the wall which he has set up, for besides thirds and 
sixths we find also studies wherein fifths, fourths, and other com- 
binations play an important part. Nos. 19 and 27, by Hiller 
and Liszt, may be instanced. Still these studies are in their 
right places, and our remark does not imply blame or an accu- 
sation of inconsistency against the editor, we only wished to 
point out that the title does not wholly cover the material con- 
tained in the volume. Seven of the ten composers who con- 
tributed to Section A we meet again in B. Chopin appears 
twice, Liszt, Hummel, Mayer, Kessler, Czerny, and Kohler 
appear once: Nothing need be said about Chopin’s studies, 
they are too well known. That of Liszt’s, which crowns the 
edifice, while an excellent finger exercise, is, of course, more than 
that. Hummel furnishes this time a musically more favour- 
able specimen of his studies. Mayer is as usual elegant, and of 
irreproachable manners, a man accustomed to good society, who 
moves with ease and grace in the fashionable world of drawing- 
rooms. In Czerny and Kéhler’s contributions nothing must be 
looked for but finger-exercises of the driest sort, but as such one 
cannot deny their merit. J.C. Kessler belongs to those com- 
posers whom Herr Pauer designated as being little known in 
this country. A few words concerning him may, therefore, not 
be out of place. He was born at Augsburg, in 1800, and died, 
in 1872, at Vienna, where he had settled as a teacher of rhusic 
in 1857.$ Besides concert-pieces, studies, preludes, nocturnes, 
polonaises, &c., for the pianoforte, he composed songs, quartetts, 
and sacred music. Of the two series of studies, Op. 20 and 
Op. 51, both of them noteworthy works, the first has been 
recommended by Kalkbrenner in his ‘*‘ Pianoforte School,” 
and partly quoted by Fétis and Moscheles in their M/hode des 
Méthodes ; Liszt played numbers from it at his concerts. In 
Schumann’s writings we find four notices of Kessler’s works, 
all of which show that the critic had a high opinion of his 
talents. Schumann, with regard to the studies, Op. 20, ex- 
presses his astonishment that one whom he had learned to 
esteem as a man of a poetical mind should come forward 
with a work which consisted to a great extent of mere finger- 
exercises, of dry combinations. But at the same time he calls 
his style pure, cultivated, strong, and approaching that of 
Cramer, although without this master’s charm. And now we 
come to the new names'which appear in this volume. Kalk- 
brenner has been so much pat no doubt in part justly, that 
people have at last ended in believing him unworthy of all 
notice, and that unjustly. For although he has often sinned as 
a composer, and may have done some evil by pandering to the 
bad taste of the multitude, we must not forget that he was one 
of the great masters of pianoforte-playing, and as such, as well as 
by some more valuable compositions, has done enough to redeem 
his sins, and very likely more than enough. So we will bid him 
welcome among the select of the ‘* New Gradus ad Parnassum.” 
Henselt is represented by his study, ‘Si Oiseau 7’¢#ais,” which 
to name is sufficient. There remain yet to be mentioned two 
studies by composers little known in this country, and three 
studies by well-known ones. Few of H. Seeling’s compositions 
are printed in England, nor have many foreign copies found 
their way across the German Ocean. This is a pity, for Seeling 
(born at Prague, 1828, died there in 1862) was a man of talent. 
Bendel, a pupil of Liszt’s, stood in high repute in Germany as a 
pianist, and his compositions, sadathy of the higher class of 
morceaux de salon, are among the best of the kind. He died a 
year or two ago, and was born in 1833. Brahms’s studies, the 


one after Paganini, the other after Chopin, are excellent in. 





every respect. The same may be said of Hiller’s study. -Con- 
tinuity.is one of the most effective means of overcoming any 
difficulty, nothing, indeed, furthers advance in technical develop« 
ment so much as this persevering application to one object. 
Dr. von Biilow lays great stress on it in his selected edition of 
Cramer's studies. In Herr Pauer’s work we have the same 
plan executed on a larger scale. The usefulness of this method 
of practising is now so generally recognised, that these special 
schools of Herr Pauer cannot fail to recommend themselves to 
all players. Many a one who discovers a weak point in his 
digital constitution will here find remedies carefully gathered 
together which otherwise he would have to search for in innu; 
merable volumes. 





A Text-Book of Harmony: for the use of Schools and Students, 
By CHARLES EDWARD HorsLry. London: Sampson Low, 
Marston, Searle, and Rivington. 

From a short biographical note prefixed to this little work of 

a well-known English musician, we learn that it was completed 

only a short time before his death, which took place at New 

York during the early part of last year, Revised for the press by 

W. H. Calcott and Westley Richards, it has now been published 

for the first time. In preparing this short treatise upon practical 

Harmony, the Grammar of the art of Composition, it has been 

Mr. Horsley’s aim to steer clear of acoustics, the mathematics 

of music. In his preface he writes :—‘‘ The story of Harmony 

is the simplest imaginable; six sounds comprise its utmost 
theoretical limit. I purpose to tell this story in a very simple 
manner.” He accordingly bases his ‘‘system” upon the asser- 
tion that, theoretically speaking, there is only one scale in 
harmony, viz., the normal major scale. This he explains by 
saying that ‘‘the other scales used in musical composition are 
simple transpositions of this; the minor scales, only differing 
from the major by the place of the semitones,in each division, 
cannot be considered but as a repetition of the original or normal 
scale.” Hence Mr. Horsley argues that ‘‘as there is but one 
scale, so there is but one triad, with transpositions corresponding 
to those of the scale, in number twenty-four—twelve with the 
major third, and twelve with the minor third.” Having dis- 
played the major triad of c, he proceeds to add a minor third 
to its fifth, thus obtaining the chord: c, F, G, B flat.. This he 
terms ‘‘the chord of the flat, or dominant seventh,” but omits to 

warn the beginner that it is not the dominant of Cc, but of F. 

At the same time he maintains that this addition of a minor 

third to the triad forms no new chord. ‘‘It is all the same,” 

says he, ‘‘ the triad of c, with a fourth sound, not the octave of 

the root, but an addition of another consonant interval of a 

minor third, which, added to the fifth of the root, forms between 

the extremes C to B flat the interval of a minor or flat seventh.” 

Similarly, by the addition of a minor or major third to the 

flat seventh of the normal triad of c, the chords of the minor and 

major ninth are arrived at; and in the several inversions of 
these, without the root, the other forms of the chord of the 
seventh are to be found. In his explanation of what he terms 
the ‘‘ supposed ” chords of the added sixth and the diminished 
seventh, he still shows his affection for the normal triad. The 
so-called chord of the ‘‘ added sixth” he describes as ‘‘a whole 
tone added to the fifth sound of the normal triad.” By a process 
of reasoning, which we need not weary the reader by following, he 
comes to the remarkable conclusion that F is the root of this 
chord : C, E, G, A,—maintaining as a solution of the difficulty that 


‘* the added sixth is neither more nor less than the first inversion of * 


the minor ninth, with the third of the root as its highest sound, 
and a major instead of a flat seventh harmony.” In speaking of 
the chord of the augmented sixth, or, as Mr. Horsley prefers to 
call it, the chord of the extreme sharp sixth, he advances the 
astounding assertion ‘that, strictly speaking, this chord has 
no root, and that thus it forms a remarkable and only exception 
to chords founded on the triad.” By way of illustration, he 
suggests the note A as nearly approaching what the root of 
the chord k£ flat, G, A, C sharp should be, but, at the same 
time, gives it as his opinion that it will be preferable for the 
student to consider this chord as essentially enharmonic. No 
less surprising is it to find Mr. Horsley laying down the law 
as to the use of a Pedal Bass, which he thus explains :—‘‘ Any 
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dominant, or tonic root, may receive in its lowest sound a 
series of tonic chords, by which their roots are not altered, but 
by which a most effective harmonic progression is secured, and 
which is mainly used as an extension of the perfect cadenze. 
This pedal bass must always commence on the chord of the 9, or 
second inversion of the triad, which is best prepared by the 
extreme Sharp sixth, on the sound A flat, in the normal triad 
of c.” On giving some other methods of approaching a pedal 
bass, he repeats that ‘one rule is absolute—no pedal bass 
can commence without the second inversion of the tonic triad or 
$.” We need hardly say that here Mr. Horsley is entirely at 
variance with the practice of Bach and other composers. Of 
pedals in an upper or middle part he says nothing. 

We have now said enough, we think, to prove that from 
a rigid adherence to a pet ‘‘system,” and from a desire to be 
simple, Mr. Horsley has been led to advance much which is 
apparently inconsistent, misleading, and incomplete. Whatever 
the merits of his book—and it is not without merit, as the 
chapters on intervals and scales, and the musical examples of 
the employment of sequences of chords, &c., sufficiently show— 
we cannot regard it in any way as an improvement upon many 
works of a similar scope, which have already become familiar. 





The Organist’s Quarterly Journal, Part 33, Vol. V., edited by 
Wm, Spark, Mus.D. Novello & Co. 

THE January number of this periodical contains pieces by 

G. B, Allen, Charles Goodban, Berthold Tours, Augusto 

Moricani (organist at the Vatican, Rome), Arthur Johnson, and 

the Editor. 

The March, by G, B. Allen, is fairly good of its kind, and 
although the episode in A flat, on the third page. is borrowed 
from Weber, it is certainly none the less melodious on that 
account. 

The Menuetto, by Berthold Tours, is characterised by boldness 
of style and well-marked rhythm. Its effect. is somewhat marred 
by ‘a lavish use of poignant discords ; and we do not greatly 
ad mire the /vio in the major key. This piece is nevertheless the 
best of the six. The remaining are not noteworthy. 


Jonah. A sacred cantata composed by J. V. Roperts, Mus.D, 
Oxon, Novello & Co. 

In Stainer and Barrett’s Dictionary of Musical Terms, a 
Cantata is said to be ‘‘a short work in the musical form of 
an Oratorio, but without dramatis persone.’ The title of the 
work under notice would therefore appear to be ill-considered, 
as there are four persons represented :—viz., Jonah, the King of 
Nineveh, and two Angels. It seems odd, too, that the diffi- 
culties surrounding the attempt to cast the story of Jonah in 
a dramatic mould, did not induce the Rev. Thomas Cox (who is 
responsible for the ‘‘ book”) to prefer the narrative form. How- 
ever, he has chosen otherwise, and we cannot help saying 
that the result is far from satisfactory; indeed, the extreme limits 
even of dramatic propriety seem to be reached (if not passed) 
when such doggerel as that which is put into the mouths of 
the Ninevites in the first chorus finds a place in a sacred /ébretto, 

. These remarks will show that the composer has not been 
fortunate in his text ; and, in consequence, it would perhaps 
be hardly fair to judge his work from a very high standpoint. 
In truth, the composition does not call for any such criticism. 
Having been written apparently for a musical degree, it is 
necessarily hedged about with certain restrictions ; and experience 
shows that works composed as ‘ exercises ” are not often entirely 
successful from an art point of view. 

The music is, on the whole, of average merit, and is generally 
correctly written. The overture is the weakest portion of the 
work, exhibiting as it does a great lack of constructive ability ; 
and the composer is not strong either in eight-part counterpoint 
or in fugue. 

The best numbers are to be found amongst the songs, most of 
which are melodious and are nicely written. 

We hope that Dr. Roberts’ next work will be composed under 
such conditions as may enable him to hide his weakness, and to 
put forth all his strength. 


The Lord is my Shepherd (Psalm xx111.), composed by the Rev. 
ARTHUR SEwsLL, M.A. Novello & Co. 


THe name of this composer is new to us ; and, while willingly 
admitting that his music contains evidence of his earnestness, we 
cannot but think that he would have done wisely to gain 
experience in less ambitious forms than that of the Sacred 
Cantata before appealing to the public. 

He has certainly gone beyond his depth in the present 
instance, 


Concerts, Ke. 


CRYSTAL PALACE, 


THE first of the Winter Saturday Concerts, after the Christmas 
holidays, falling upon an anniversary of Mendelssohn’s birth, the 
entire programme was devoted to works by this master. It was 
not, however, as might have been expected, one drawn up in 
chronological order with a view to illustrating the course of Mendels- 
sohn’s career as acomposer. It commenced with the overture to 
‘* Ruy Blas ”—one of the most popular, though as a work of art by 
no means the most interesting of Mendelssohn's overtures—and 
concluded with the “Scotch” symphony, the climax of interest and 
merit being thus very properly reserved for the end. Midway came 
the concerto for violin, performed by Professor Joachim in his own 
incomparable manner. An instrumental work, performed for the 
first time in England, was introduced towards the close. This was 
an Adagio, in E flat, from an unpublished symphony for quintett 
of strings and solo violin, composed before he had attained his 
fourteenth year, and while he was still under the tuition of Zelter, 
It was one of those works which, written as exercises, he was so 
fortunate as to be able to bring to a performance, almost as soon as 
written, at the fortnightly Sunday concerts held at his father's 
house. As the work of a lad of such tender years it is truly a re- 
markable one ; but having been written at a time when he was still 
under the influence of Mozart, and before his own individuality of 
style had developed itself, it could only be regarded as an historical 
curiosity, which it was interesting to hear for once, but which could 
in no way add to its author'sfame. Mr. E. Lloyd, the only solo 
vocalist, was heard in the air ‘“‘Then shall the righteous” from 
Elijah, and the song ‘‘The Garland.” Three four-part songs, 
reminiscent to many of picnics on the Rhine, but unsuitable for 
Ss nonaprore by so large a body of voices as that of the Crystal 

alace choir, completed the scheme. 4 

To musicians in search of novelty and instruction the most salient 
features of the fourteenth concert were unquestionably the introduc- 
tion of Schubert’s fantasia in C major (Op. 15), for pianoforte, 
adopted by Liszt for pianoforte and orchestra, and Berlioz’s over- 
ture to Béatrice et Bénédict. Schubert's fantasia was so fully dis- 
cussed by Mr. Fr. Niecks in the MONTHLY MusICAL RECORD of 
last month, and such cogent reasons were given for the necessity 
of re-scoring it with orchestra in order to make it presentable as a 
concert-work, that we need now do no more than yy 
what was then advanced by testifying to the fact that Liszt has 
executed a by no means easy task with consummate skill and with 
all due reverence for Schubert. By thus completing the work, as 
Schubert himself would probably have done had he lived, he may 
be said to have enriched the world with another concerto. Full 
justice was done to it in performance by Mr. Walter Bache, with 
whom it may be said to have long been a favourite work, seeing 
that he introduced it at his tenth annual concert (Nov. 27, 1873), 
conducted by Dr. von Biilow, Not forgetting that the credit of 
having been the first to play it in England—viz., at the Crystal 
Palace, Oct. 6, 1866—is due to Mr, F. Hartvigson, it seems strange 
that a work which Liszt by his arrangement of it has made so 
strikingly effective should not ere this have been heard there 
again. It is satisfactory, however, to feel that in the meantime, 
thanks principally to Mr. Bache, an interest in Liszt and his 
doings has been awakened, which was not felt before. Mr. Bache, 
though he had but a few days’ notice in which to refresh his memory 
of a work by no means easy of execution, acquitted himself in a 
thoroughly satisfactory manner, playing, indeed, in his very best 
style. The work, partly owing no doubt to the fact that of late 
years both Schubert and Liszt have come to be appreciated more at 
their worth, was listened to with rapt attention and evident pleasure 
by a very numerous audience: that it will be called for again and 
again there can hardly be a doubt. A hearing of the overture by 
Berlioz, whose works it is much to be regretted are not more fre- 
quently brought forward, was a rare treat, whether it be regarded 
as one which on account of its genial and piquant character it was 





(a real pleasure to listen to, oras a study in orchestration. 
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of its plaintive ‘‘ second subject,” the humorous element predomi- 
nates, and as a musical illustration of the poetical purport of the 
opera, founded upon Shakespeare's play, Much Ado About Nothing, 
to which it forms the prelude, it may be briefly described as repre- 
senting a ‘‘ skirmish of wit.” There was another novelty in the 
programme—a ‘Sarabande Espagnole du 16-éme Siécle” by J 
Massenet—a quaint and taking little piece composed in imitation of 
the slow measures found in suites of the composers of the 18th 
century, but which, though marked ‘‘allegro moderato maestoso,” 
certainly seemed to lose much of its character by being taken, at 
1gth century pace, Of the remaining orchestral pieces—Weber’s 
overture to Huryanthe and Beethoven’s symphony in Cc minor, 
No. 5—which are all familiar, not a word need be said. The 
vocalists were a Miss Nannie Louise Hart, who appeared for the first 
time in England, and Mdme. Patey. Of the former, who came 
forward with the aria ‘‘ Bel raggio” from Rossini’s Semiramide—a 
piece which none but practised vocalists of the highest grade should 
attempt—and Schubert's ‘‘ Ave Maria,” we can only speak in terms 
of extreme pity, and in the charitable hope that it was excessive 
nervousness consequent upon a first appearance before so important 
an audience that was at the bottom of the sorry spectacle she pre- 
sented. Madame Patey was heard inthe air, ‘‘ His Right Hand,” 
from Professor Macfarren’s oratorio, The Resurrection, in which 
neither the composer nor his exponent seemed to have caught the 
spirit of thankfulness with which the text is pervaded. She further 
contributed a. ballad, ‘‘I cannot forget,” by Mme, Sainton Dolby, 
the trivial character of which was the more conspicuous by its 
coming immediately after Beethoven’s symphony, and was hardly 
condoned by Mdme, Patey's perfect rendering of it. 

The fifteenth concert commenced with Cherubini’s fine overture to 
Medée, the work of a composer of whom of late years musicians will 
agree we have certainly not heard too much. ‘Tie symphony was 
that by Haydn in G, entitled the ‘‘ Oxford,” but otherwise known 
as ‘‘Letter Q.” It received the title of ‘‘ Oxford” from the tact 
that it was performed at Oxford on the 7th of July, 1791, on the 
occasion of the degree of Doctor of Music being conferred upon 
Haydn by that University. Though it was asserted by a critic of 
the day that ‘‘a more wonderful composition was never heard,” it 
certainly cannot now be regarded as the best or most attractive of 
Haydn's symphonic works. Mlle. Marie Krebs came forward with 
Beethoven's concerto in G (No. 4) which she rendered in a spirited 
but not very poetical manner, judiciously, however, making choice 
of Beethoven's own cadenzas. The only novelty was A. Bassini’'s 
overture to Alfieri’s tragedy, Saw/, which, as we learn from the ‘‘ Pro- 
gramma Illustrativo,’ prefixed to the score, is intended to be descrip- 
tive of Saul’s ferocity, pride, and madness, the affection of Michal 
and her brother, the singing of David, Saul's death, and the triumph 
of the Philistines. It is acoarsely-drawn picture for which we could 
feel but little sympathy. Mme. Antoinette Sterling and Mlle. Sophie 
Léwe were the vocalists. Mme. Sterling was heard in the ‘‘ Slumber 
Song” from Bach’s ‘‘ Christmas” oratorio, and in Dr. Sullivan's 
setting of Adelaide A. Proctor’s charming lines, ‘‘ The Lost Chord.” 
The former, beautiful as it is, and notwithstanding her expressive 
rendering of it, seemed to lose much of its effect by being detached 
from the work to which it belongs. The merit of the latter rests 
mainly upon the cleverly effective and expressive character of its 
orchestral accompaniment, which often in a strikingly truthful 
manner reproduces the tones of an organ, and thus is illustrative of 
the text. In this respect it contrasts pleasingly with the same com- 
poser’s setting of ‘‘ Orpheus with his Lute,” in which but too often 
violence is done to the words. This was sung by Mlle. Sophie Léwe, 
but less successfully than Clirchen’s songs from Lgmont, her ex- 
pressive rendering of which gained for her warm applause. 


PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 


THE first concert of the sixty-fifth season of this now venerable 
society was given at St. James's Hall, under the direction of Mr. W, 
G, Cusins, on the 22nd ult. It commenced at half-past eight instead 
of at eight o’clock, as heretofore, and there was no interval in the 
programme. This last innovation, introduced by the present 
directors, apparently in imitation of the practice of the defunct 
British Orchestral Society, we cannot at a!l regard as commendable. 
How many have not been wont hitherto to regard the pause between 
the parts of these concerts as specially welcome both as a period of 
rest, and as providing an opportunity for a little pleasant chat and 
discussion with musical friends who are seldom to be met with else- 
where, On this account we look back with regret to the olden times 
at Hanover Square, when going to a concert was less of a serious 
business, and there was a-goodly pause, and a general regalement 
on tea, coffee, and ices, between the parts. The programme of this 
opening concert of the season stood as follows:— 


= 





Overture, “ Melusine” .. .. 66 +e see oe ee ee ee Mendelssohn. 
Concerro for the Pianoforte, in A minor (Op. 16) .. .. .. Sd. Grieg, 
Pianoforte, Mr. ED. DANNREUTHER. 

Arr, ‘‘ Where’er you walk ” (Semele) .. Handel. 


2 7 Mr, W. H. CUMMINGS. 

SympHony in c minor, No.5... .. 
Ops, “ Dalla torre sua romita” (Saffo) 
Mdme. EDITH 


CoS ees ea! oe 
WYNNE. 


Dramatic Concerto, “‘ Scena Cantante,” for Violin .. Spohr. 
Violin, Mr. HENRY HOLMES. : 
Duetto, “ Da te lontan piu vivere” .. .. .. .. +» W.G, Cusins. 
dme. EDITH WYNNE and Mr. W. H. CUMMINGS. 
Sd a Beet a eee Fae ce ee ee ore eber. 


Its most satisfactory feature was certainly the engagement of Mr. 
E. Dannreuther, who, though he has been resident among us for the 
last twelve years, and though with justice his claims as a pianist of 
the first rank, as'a conductor, and as a writer and lecturer upon 
musical subjects have been widely recognised, strange to say, had 
never before been invited to play at one of this society’s concerts. 
Having at length broken through a rule, which of late years has 
been too strictly observed by this society, ef ignoring the merit of 
resident pianists, it may be hoped that a similar compliment will be 
paid to others among us who have attained to high eminence. Mr. 
Dannreuther came forward with Edvard Grieg’s concerto in A minor 
(Op. 16), which was now heard for the first time at these concerts. 
Recalling the warm reception accorded to it on two occasions of Mr. 
Dannreuther’s playing it at the Crystal Palace in 1874, and regard- 
ing it as the most strikingly original, and at the same time the most 
pleasingly attractive of pianoforte concertos of a classical form 
which has appeared since that by Schumann in the same key—not, 
however, forgetting that by P. Tschaikowski, for a single hearing of 
which, in March last, at the Crystal Palace, we have also to thank 
Mr. Dannreuther—we cannot but feel surprise that it should not 
ere this have been more frequently heard. It was played by Mr. 
Dannreuther in a thoroughly masterly manner, and with much 
power and feeling. We were no less glad to welcome Mr, Henry 
Holmes, who had not been heard at these concerts since the year 
1869. In the whole course of his long artistic career, which he may 
almost be said to have commenced in his cradle, this was only the 
tenth time that the opportunity of performing a concerto in public 
has been accorded to him, Is it then to be wondered at that 
anxiety made him nervous, and his memory failing him, he did not 
come off with quite such flying colours as on a recent occasion of 
his playing at a Monday popular concert? The band brought 
together for the season is a remarkably powerful one, and its general 
style of playing manifested great earnestness. We could not, how- 
ever, but feel that much of that compactness, elasticity of spirit, and 
refinement to which Mr. Manns has accustomed us was wanting. 
The audience, which was neither numerous nor demonstrative, were, 
however, liberal in the applause they bestowed upon the two solo 
instrumentalists. 


MONDAY AND SATURDAY POPULAR CONCERTS. 


Mr. HENRY HOLMEs was the leading violinist on Monday evening, 
the 2oth ult., taking part with MM. L. Ries, Zerbini, and Piatti 
in Schumann’s delicious quartett in A major, Op. 41, No. 3, and, 
with Miss Agnes Zimmermann and Sig. Piatti, in Schubert's trio in 
B flat, Op. 99. He was further heard in Spohr’s Adagio (No. 5 of 
“ Salon Stiicke,” Op. 145) for violin, with pianoforte accompaniment 
(Sir Julius Benedict), which pleased so much that he was twice re- 
called. As an encore, he played the gigue from Corelli’s sonata 
in G minor, for solo violin, which is said to be engraved upon this 
master’s tomb at Rome. Miss Agnes Zimmermann chose for her 
solo Beethoven's sonata in C major, Op. 2, No. 3, which, vigorous 
as it is, but distantly points to the striking individuality which 
Beethoven subsequently attained. Indeed, as the prographist per- 
tinently remarked, it contains passages which such composers as 
Dussek, Steibelt, or Woelfl might have invented. Still it contains 
passages which more: recent composers appear to have profited by. 
To quote the prographist again, there is one in the fale which 
probably suggested to Moscheles the first of his earliest books of 
pianoforte studies, On our own account, we may point to the shake 
towards the close as being the possible protoplasm of a parallel 
passage in Mendelssohn's ‘‘ Wedding March,” from A Midsummer 
Night's Dream, with which, together with its accompanying matter, 
allowing for the difference of rhythm, it is almost identical. Mlles. 
Thekla Friedlaender and Redeker, whose duet-singing has de- 
servedly won so much admiration, came forward with two numbers 
from Schumann’s Spanisches Liederspiel, ‘‘ Liebesgram,” and “ Bot- 
schaft,” and a couple of duets by Rubinstein, ‘‘ Sang das Vogelein,” 
and ‘‘Wanderer’s Nachtlied.” The last named, as on a former 
— occasion, was re-demanded, but another was given in its 
place, 
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The first appearance of Professor Joachim for the season, on the 
sth ult., as usual attracted an enormous audience. He was first 
in Beethoven’s quartett in Cc major, Op. 59, the third of the 
famous set of three dedicated to Count Rasoumowski. The per- 
formance of this fine work, led by the king of classical violinists, in 
company with Messrs. L. Ries, Straus, and Piatti, as nearly as 
ssible reached the ideal of perfection. For his solo he selected 
h’s chaconne in D minor, which was now heard for the twenty- 
second time at these concerts. As on many previous occasions, his 
execution of this wondrous work was as wondrous as the work itself ; 
and on being recalled he substituted for it, as he has so often done 
before, a favourite movement from one of Bach’s solo sonatas. 
As ap tly by rule established, a string quartett by Haydn con- 
cluded the programme. It was that in G major (Op. 64, No. 4). 
Though a remarkably spirited one, neither it nor the presence of 
Professor ream served to keep a large number of the audience 
in their places till the end. Ile. Marie Krebs was again the 
pianist, disarming criticism as to her want of soul by her choice of 
Clementi’s sonata in C major, Op. 34, No. r—an old-fashioned piece 
in the finger-exercise style, which, however valuable it may have 
been in the schoolroom, at this date seems but ill-adapted for 
concert use. The clearness and fluency of Mile. Krebs’s execution 
must, however, have been both a surprise and a delight to many of 
those present, who during the period of pupilage had been wont to 
regard practising this sonata as one of the greatest drawbacks to 
life’s happiness, A couple of songs, Beethoven's ‘‘ Quail” and 
Gounod’s ‘* When thou art nigh,” were sung by Mr. E. Lloyd with 
much artistic finish and expression. 


The following concert commenced with Cherubini’s quartett in E 
flat, a hearing of which, so seldom has it been played, must have 
been a rare treat to many musicians present. In spite of its severe 
beauty, 'it seemed to be equally acceptable to the audience generally. 
It ended with Haydn’s quartett in D major, Op. 64, No. 1. Mlle. 
Marie Krebs was the pianist. For her solo she made choice of the 
late Sir W. Sterndale Bennett's three sketches, ‘‘ The Lake, the 
Millstream, and the Fountain” (Op. ro). On being recalled she 
repeated the last-named. Afropos of these charming little pieces, 
which, written in 1836, while' Bennett was still a student at the 
Royal Academy of Music, so strongly testify to his poetical feeling, 
it was remarked by the prographist that ‘‘ the late Sterndale Bennett 
contributed more largely and more importantly than any other com- 
poser to the repertory of English pianoforte music.” Granted the 
truth of such an assertion, one feels the more surprise that Bennett's 
chamber works are not more frequently brought to a hearing. With 
Professor Joachim, Mlle. Krebs was further heard in Schumann’s 
strikingly fine sonata in D minor, for violin and pianoforte, Op. r2r. 
Mr, Barton McGuckin contributed songs by Salvator Rosa (‘‘ Star 
vicino”), Buononcini (‘‘Suol da la vita allor”), and Mendelssohn 
(‘‘The Garland”). Especially by his rendering of the first two 
named, in which his Italian training stood him in good stead, he 
confirmed the favourable opinion formed of his powers as a vocalist 
on a recent occasion of his singing at the Crystal Palace. 


In deference to Brahms, and in order that a new string quartett of 
his, on the first occasion of its being played at these concerts, 
might be heard without interruption, Mr. Charles Hallé magnani- 
mously waived the claim, due to him as the soloist of the evening, 
of the best position in the programme, and opened the concert with 
his solo, viz., Schubert’s sonata in B flat (posthumous), Op. 140, 
No. 3, much of the pleasure of listening to which, notwithstanding 
Mr. Hallé’s masterly and expressive rendering of it, was marred by 
an almost incessant stream of late arrivals. The string quartett by 
Brahms was that in B flat, Op. 67, the latest of his three published 
works of this class. Though all three had been previously heard in 
London, thanks to Mr. Coenen, Mr. Henry Holmes, and Herr 
Franke, this was the first occasion of a string quartett by Brahms 
being played at a Monday Popular Concert. When we consider 
that Brahms’s string quartetts are among the profoundest of his 
imaginations, it is not surprising that Mr. Chappell should have 
hesitated to bring them forward. Though by no means lacking 
profundity, the last is the least profound of the three, and was 
therefore judiciously chosen as the first to be played. At the outset 
of this quartett Brahms seems to have aimed at simplicity and 
naturalness of expression, but much learning soon leads him into 
extraordinary complicity, especially of rhythm, as appears from the 
curious intermixture of $, , and } measures in the first movement, 
which, in spite of much that is undeniably of the highest beauty, on 
a first hearing seems fragmen and wanting in continuity, and 
is therefore difficult to follow. e slow movement, both from a 
melodic and a harmonic point of view, though its even flow is in- 
terrupted by afew bars of { rhythm, we are inclined to regard as the 
gem of the work. A remarkably novel and pleseing effect is attained 
in the scherzo by assigning a great part of the principal theme to 
the viola, while the other instruments accompany con sordini, The 








finale is a theme with variations, in the last two and coda of which 
the leading subject of the first movement, interweaved with the 
variations, is introduced in a strikingly original manner, but which 
may haye been suggested by the somewhat similar device rn 
by Schumann in the finale of his famous pianoforte quintett. For 
a further insight into this very remarkable work students may be 
referred to the programme-book of the evening, which contained a 
very full musical analysis of it, extending over no less than twenty- 
nine pages. For this hearing of it, which excited unusual interest, 
and to all appearances was generally welcome to the audience, we 
are indebted to Professor Joachim. That in due course it will be 
followed by its two companion works is much to be desired. On 
the same evening Herr Henschel, whose voice and style strongly 
reminded us of Herr Stockhausen, made a very promising dédut, 
singing, in Italian (to Mr. Zerbini’s able accompaniment), the aria 
**Sibillar,” from Handel's Rinaldo, and, in German, a couple of 
songs by Schubert—‘‘ Der Neugierige” and ‘‘ Ganymied.” Men- 
delssohn’s well-known trio in D minor, Op. 41, No. 1, composed 
nearly forty years ago, and played now for the twenty-first time at 
these concerts, completed the scheme. 

Of the Saturday afternoon concerts of the past month we are not 
in a position to speak in detail; it must suffice, therefore, to 
enumerate Mozart’s string quartett in D minor (first time), and 
quintett in G minor ; Brahms’s ‘‘ Liebeslieder-Walzer,” repeated by 
general desire ; Spohr’s sextett for strings (Op. 140); Beethoven's 
quartett in B flat (Op. 18, No. 6), and pianoforte trios, in C minor 
(Op. 1, No. 3), E flat (Op. 70, No. 1), and B flat (Op. 97); 
Schumann’s pianoforte quartett in E flat (Op. 47); and Tartini’s 
sonata, ‘‘Il trillo, del Diavolo,” for violin, as among the most 
nteresting of the items brought forward. 





A very excellent performance of Mendelssohn’s A¢halie was given at 
the Town Hall, Shoreditch, on Monday the 12th ult., by the Borough 
of Hackney Choral Association, under the direction of Mr. Ebenezer 
Prout. The three lady soloists, all pupils of the Royal Academy 
of Music, were Misses’ Marian Williams, Geddes, and Bolinbroke. 
In the second part of the concert a considerable portion of Schu- 


bert’s Rosamund music was performed in a most praiseworthy 
manner. 


It is due to Herr Franke to state that the credit of being the first 
to bring Brahms’s string quartett in B flat, spoken of above, to a 
public hearing in London belongs to him.; he having, in company 
with MM. van Praag, Hollander, and Daubert, brought it forward 
at the second of his second series of three concerts given on the 
3oth of January in the concert room of the Royal Academy of 
Music. At the same concert he was heard with Mlle. Ida Henry 
in Grieg’s charming sonata in F major, Op. 8, for pianoforte and 
violin, and with Miss Richards and Herr Daubert in Schubert's trio 
in B flat. Mlle. Heléne Arnim, Mile. Ida Henry, and Mme, 
Mathilde Ziméri were the vocalists. The programme of the last 
concert of the series included a novelty, viz., a quintett for piano- 
forte and strings by Carl G. T. Graedener. 


VERDI's Requiem was performed, on the rgth ult., by the Royal 
Albert Hall Choral Society, under the direction of Mr. J. Barnby, 
in the presence of their Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess 
of Wales and Prince Christian. The principal vocalists were 
Mme. Lemmens-Sherrington, Miss Anna Williams, Mr. E. Lloyd, 
and Sig. Foli. 


THE programmes of two of a series of four chamber concerts, 
announced by Mr. J. S. Shedlock, in company with MM. 
Polonaski and H. Liitgen, to take place at the British Schools, 
Allen Street, Kensington, were devoted almost exclusively to works 
by Mendelssohn and Schumann. The remaining two, which are 
fixed for the 7th and arst inst., are to be similarly devoted to 
Beethoven and Rubinstein. 


WE are obliged to defer our report of Mr. Walter Bache’s 
thirteenth annual concert, announced for the 27th ult., until next 
month. 


SAusical Potes, 


—@~—— 


THE honorary degree of ‘‘ Doctor of Music” will be conferred 
upon Professor Joachim by the University of Cambridge at a con- 
gregation to be held in the Senate House, at 2 p.m., on the 8th of 
March, On the evening of the same day the rsoth concert of the 
Cambridge University Musical Society will be given, under the 
direction of Mr, C. Villiers Stanford, in the Guildhall, ’ Professor 
Joachim has kindly consented to take part in it, and the proceeds 
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will be given to Addenbroke’s Hospital, The programme, which is 
one of unusual emp ge the late Professor Sir W. Sterndale 
Bennett’s overture, ‘‘ The Wood Nymph ;"’ Beethoven’s violin con- 
certo, and a violin solo, performed by Professor Joachim ; an over- 
ture gg composed expressly for this occasion by Professor 

im ; Brahms’s Schicksalsied (Song of Destiny), for chorus and 
orchestra ; and (for the first time in England) the same composer's 
symphony in c minor (MS.). The band will consist of neatly sixty 
performers, selected from among the leading instrumentalists of the 
metropolis, The chorus, numbering 150, will be that of the Cam- 
bridge University Musical Society. 

A MORE than amusing anecdote respecting the well-known song, 
“Kathleen Mavourneen” is thus told in the Western Morning 
News ;—‘' The author of ‘ Kathleen Mavourneen’ was Mr. Crouch, 
a Plymouth music-master, who received for the copyright a £5 note. 
He left the town a quarter of a century ago, Exactly a year ago, 
Madlle. Titiens, being in New York, gave ‘ Kathleen’ as an encore, 
the only time she did so while in the States. It excited a furore of 
applause, and when it had subsided she was told that some man, 
presumed to be a lunatic, was fighting his way over the barriers 
from the pit to the flies (it was in the Opera House), saying he was 
determined to speak to Titiens. The prima donna told them to let 
him come in. On entering, he burst into tears, sobbing out, ‘Qh, 
Mdile. Titiens, I never before heard my song sung as you have just 
sung it!’ ‘Your song!’ was the reply, ‘why, you are not Crouch, 
surely?’ ‘I am indeed,’ rejoined the poor old composer ; ‘and I 
felt I must thank you myself.’ Crouch had scraped together the two 
dollars for a pit seat, little thinking to hear his now famous song 
made the most telling morceau of the night.” 

Mr. JAMEs HicGs, Mus. Bac., Oxon., read a paper on ‘' Bach’s 
Art of Fugue” at the third meeting of. the present (the third) 
session of the Musical Association, on the sth ult., when, the subject 
being one of universal interest to musicians, there was a more than 
usually large attendance of the members and their friends. The 
reading of the paper, which was listened to with evident attention 
and satisfaction, was followed by a discussion, in which Mr. G. A, 
Osborne (the chairman), Dr. Bridge, Mr. C, Banister, and Mr, C. 
E. Stephens took part. 


Dr. C, J. VERRINDER delivered a lecture on ‘‘ The Temple Service 
and Synagogue Music” at the College of Organists, on the 6th ult. 


HERR ROBERT FRANZ has been elected an Honorary Member of 
the Handel and Haydn Society of Boston, in recognition of the 
services rendered by him, at the request of that Society, in revising 
and supplementing Mozart's additional accompaniments to the 
Messiah. Die Tonkunst pertinently remarks that in England Franz’s 
arrangements have been appropriated without acknowledgment (by 
Novello, Ewer & Co.), but that in America Franz is regarded as a 
worthy coadjutor of Mozart's. 


THE only works absolutely new to London concert-goers, an- 
nounced for performance during the ensuing season by the Phil- 
harmonic Society, are Brahms's symphony; a symphony, No. 2, inc 
major, Op. 96 (MS.), by E. Silas ; and Schumann's music to Faust 
(Part III.), erroneously announced ‘‘ for the first time in England,” 
seeing that it was performed on a complete scale two years ago by 
the Cambridge University Musical Society, when it excited a good 
deal of attention among Schumann's numerous admirers. 


In view of two of Liszt's Symphonic Poems, ‘!Mazeppa” and 
‘Les Préludes” being performed at Mr. Walter Bache’s recent 
concert, a translation, by Dr. Hueffer, of Wagner's pamphlet on 
these remarkable works has been published by Messrs. Stanley 
Lucas, Weber, & Co. 


Mr. LAMBORN Cock’s SALE OF CoPYRIGHTS.—This important 
sale, which has just taken place under the direction of Messrs, 
Puttick and Simpson, of Leicester Square, has produced a grand 
total of £8,254 38. 2d., the catalogue comprising 379 lots only, 
The competition was brisk throughout, and the prices ruled high, as 
will be seen from the subjoined list, showing the result of the principal 
items. Lot 34, Beethoven's Works, edited by Sir Sterndale Bennett, 
£250 158. 3d. (Ashdown jand Parry), Lots 4o and 41, Sir Stern- 
dale Bennett's Pianoforte Works, £536 8s. 6d. (J. Williams), 
Lot 75, Sir J. Benedict’s Undine, £73 18s. 9d. (Cock). Lot 113, 
Hatton, Four Two-part Songs, ‘‘In April,” “ Past,” ‘‘ The Water 
Lily,”’ ‘‘Come, sister elves,-. #24 16s. (Novello). Lot 114, Six 
Two-part Songs by Hiller, ‘‘ Two Roses,”’ ‘‘Song of the Swallow,” 
‘The Pine Wood,” ‘‘Spring Time," ‘Come, O Night,” ‘ Look 
Heavenward,” £20 10s, (Ditto). Lot 117, Pinsuti, Six Two-part 
Songs, ‘‘After the Rain,” ‘‘Out in the Sunshine,” ‘I love all 
things,” ‘‘I sing because I love to sing,” ‘Life is passing away,” 


* Voice of the Waterfall,” £176 8s. (Ditto). Lotx22, Smart’s Rest,” 
. £17 8s. (Howard). Lot 135, Modern Part Songs for mixed voices 
iy 7s. 6d, (Cock), Lots 144 and 145, Handel’s and Haydn 





Choruses, arranged by Calleott, £56 26s. 8d.“(Augener and Co.). 
Lot 148, Callcott’s Arrangement of Favourite Melodies, by Mendels- 
sohn, £26 ss, {Cont it 149, Cramer’s’ Studies, edited by Call- 
cott, £76 5s. (A. Mills). Lot 207, Rosenmiiller, Ten M for 
Pianoforte, £17 16s. Bega ays ago and 217, Bennett’s First, 
Second, and Third Concertos, £67 6s. 4d. (Couk). Lots 218 and 
219, Bennett's Fourth Concerto, and Preludes and Lessons, £ 328 gs. 
(Ashdown). Lot 220, Ditto, Fantasia Or 16), fi 18s, (Augener 
and Co.). Lot 223, Ditto, Three Divisions (Op. 17), 15. (Ashdown). 
Lots 225 and 226, Ditto, Overtures, “‘ Waldnymphe” and “* Naiades,” 
£55 58. 6d. (Augener and Co.).. Lot i Mg Songs (Ops. 23 and 
Op 597 6s. (Novello). Lot 228, Chamber Trios, principally for 

emale voices, £800. (Ashdown). Lot 230, Eleven Lays of , 
edited by Callcott, £27 16s. 6d. (Brewer). Lot 247, Sir M. Costa's 
Naaman, £710 6s. aA Williams), Lot 255, Hatton’s ‘‘Song 
should breathe,” £66 (Ashdown). Lot 269, Pinsuti, ‘* Water Lily’s 
Answer,” £50 15s. (Cox). Lot 270, Ditto, '‘ To the Winds,” £18 
(Ditto). Lot 271, Ditto, ‘‘Dreams, only Dreams,” £33 (Metzler). Lot 
272, Ditto, “Two wie Hands,” £11 11s, (A. Mills). Lot 273, Ditto, 
“By and by,” £33 (Cox). Lot 274, Ditto, ‘* Revival,” £18 (Ditto). 
Lot 275, Ditto, ** An April Song, 21 organ. Lot 276, Ditto, 
“ The Falling Star,” £43 tos. (Cox). Lot 277, Ditto, “ Guardian 
Angels,” £31 10s. (Ditto). Lot 278, Ditto, Six Songs, &} 
(A. ig’ Lot 279, Ditto, ‘Sleep in Peace,” £32 16s. ( te 
Lot 280, Ditto, ‘‘ List'ning to the Singer,” £39 (Metzler), Lot 3710, 
Costa (Sir M.),‘‘ Ecco quel fiero istante,” A, Mills). Lot 311, 
Donizetti, ‘‘ La dea del Lago,” £22 10s. (Ditto), Lot 321, ‘* Lillo, 
La Desolazione,” £110 5s. (Ashdown). Lot 322, *‘ Marras, Sio fossi 
un Angelo del Paradiso,” £24 & (Ditto). Lot 329, Pinsuti, ‘‘O 
dolce mio tesor,” £27 10s. (Cox), Lot itto, **Cantiam 
l'Amore," £22 11s. (A. Mills). Lot $35 omas (J.) Llewelyn, 
4156 tos. (Thomas). Lot 336 Vol. IV. of Welsh Melodies, £212 
(Ditto). Lot 348, Sir W. S. Bennett's “‘May Queen,” £1875 
(Novello). 





TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


F. C. O.—Our reviewer distinctly gave it as his opinion that the 
errors would ot be passed by the College of Organists. The fact 
that this Institution. was mentioned should prove that its diploma 
has a recognised value. There can, however, be no doubt that at 
present University degrees are generally held in higher esteem than 
other distinctions of the kind, ‘The comparison of one examination 
paper with another is a very uncertain and imperfect test. 

J. S. (Edinburgh.)— We know of no hymn-book specially 
designed for Sabbath schools, or the Children’s Services of the 
Scotch Church; but we fancy it would be easy to make a suitable 
selection from ‘‘ Hymns Ancient and Modern.” 


AN AMATEUR VOCALIST asks why English music publishers do 
not imitate the example set by some of their Continental brethren, by 
publishing the words and notes of songs on a separate sheet, so that 
the singer may choose his own position in mgare to the pianoforte. 
The reason, as well as the remedy, seems obvious. For vocalists 
who do not commit their songs to memory, it is almost as advan- 
tageous to see the accompaniment, as it is for accempanists to see 
the voice part. And, in these days of cheap music, it is surely 
no hardship to have to provide a second copy. 





x — 





All communications respecting Contributions should be addressed 
to the Editor, and must be accompanied by the name and address 
of the writer, as a guarantee of good faith, 

The Editor cannot undertake to return Rejected Communica- 
tions. 

Business letters should be addvessed to the Publishers, Messrs, 
AUGENER & Co,, 86, Nangute Street, 

The number of the Musica Record Aas now reached 
6,000 per Month, This can be verified at Messrs, Casse.u 
Petrer & GALPin’S, the Printers, Belle Sauvage Yard, Ludeate 
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